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A School Provides for the Recreational 
Needs of Its Youth 


E. R. CARSON 
Principal, Perry High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 















URING the winter of 1942-43, a committee of citizens appointed by re 
the Observatory Community Council conducted a survey to ascertain § u 
oe a 






what recreational opportunities were available for young people of the Perry 
High-School District. This survey showed that the children of the elementary- : 
school age belonged to Scout Troops and to Girl Reserves. However for the epee 
adolescent group of the high school, two movie houses and the corner drug ; 
stores were the only places where these young people might spend their eve- 
nings. 

In order to find some solution to this problem a small group of citizens 
representing the various civic and religious organizations of the community 
met in the high school with the principal and the director of activities. At 
this meeting a Citizens Group was organized with Mr. and Mrs. X as co- 
chairmen. A short time later six student leaders (boys and girls) of the 
high school met with the adult sponsors to discuss and formulate plans for a 
secreational program for the summer months. This group decided that an old 
merry-go-round in a neighboring public park could be used for open air 
dancing. These dances were held once every two weeks and were sponsored 
by parents and members of the advisory group. The popularity and success of 
this summer activity proved that a similar program might be continued 
tnrough the winter months if a suitable building were available. 

The Pittsburgh Board of Education granted them the use of an aban- 
doned three-room elementary school building known as the Milroy School. 
After weeks and months of hard work of cleaning, decorating, and furnishing 
the old school rooms, they were converted into attractive club rooms, under 
the name of Milroy House. Milroy House was opened to the public in October 
of the same year. 


























THE PROGRAM 





Two clubs were organized, one for the girls whose motto is “Helping 
Others While Helping Ourselves,” and one for the boys whose purpose is, 
“To Create, Maintain, and Extend Throughout the Community High Ideals 
of Christian Character.” The girls’ club took the name of the “Perry Teens” 
and the boys formed the “Hi-Y.” Membership is open to all Perry High- 
School students, grades 9B-12A. Application for membership is made through 
the high school at the beginning of each semester. Dues are assessed at one 


dollar a year. 
The boys hold their meetings every Tuesday from 7:00 to 10:30 p.m. 
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There are speakers three times a month and movies the fourth week. Pool, 
ping-pong, and other games are also available. Cards are not permitted. The 
girls meet every Thursday from 8:00 to 10:00 p.m. The first three evenings of 
the month arts and crafts classes and personality discussions groups meet 
under adult guidance. During the fourth week of each month, a business 
meeting is held. Speakers bring messages of interest to adolescent girls. Dur- 
ing the last war many of the girls worked for the Red Cross rolling bandages, 
and packing boxes for servicemen. Every year they sell Christmas Seals. 

On Friday the two clubs meet together from 8:00 to 11:00 p.m. for a 
social evening at which time members engage in dancing or participate in 
games. Once a month light refreshments are served for which a fee of ten 
cents is charged. 

Each year two public programs are given by the combined groups. A 
Candlelight Service is held the Sunday before Christmas in a neighboring 
church at an hour that does not interfere with the regular church services 
of the community. The presidents of each club preside and a minister brings 
a Christmas message. The high school A Cappella Choir renders a program of 
Christmas carols. On Christmas Eve the members are divided into groups 
and sing carols throughout the community. 

The Hi-Y boys sponsor a three-day devotional service during the Lenten. 
season. These services are held in the school auditorium from 8:00 to 8:30 in 
the morning. Attendance is voluntary and the invitation is extended to the 
entire student body and faculty. Attendance at these services averages from 
100 the first morning to 400 and 500 the last day. 

The clubs elect their own officers and have drawn up separate by-laws, 
but have adopted the same regulations concerning the use of Milroy House. 


FINANCING AND ADMINISTERING THE PROGRAM 
Money is needed to finance any youth center. The first year expenses 
were met by private contributions from the parents and by club dues. The 
second year it was decided to hold a Community Fair in the neighboring park 
two days during the last week in June. Various articles were made by the 
members of the clubs, and the parents entered whole-heartedly into the project 
contributing needlework and home-cooked foods. The Fair served to unite 
the entire community. It was well attended, and proved a financial success. 
In order to keep up this interest of the community it was decided to 
form a community organization which has recently received a charter from 
the state. The by-laws of this organization provide for a board of trustees con- 
sisting of 12 members elected by the association, 2 members of the high- 
school faculty appointed by the principal, and the president of each of the 
youth clubs. This beard determines the policy and sponsors the activities. 
As the work progressed it seemed advisable to have full jurisdiction of the 
building, and plans were made to buy the Milroy School. A financial drive 
was launched during the last two weeks of December. Various teams con- 
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sisting of young people and adults canvassed the community and in the two 
weeks raised over $4,500. This fund will not only buy the building but will 
provide much needed improvements and equipment. 

During last year enrollment in the clubs reached its peak of 300, and 
as a result has taxed somewhat the capacity of the building. 

The sponsors believe that if young people are given the right opportunity 
for wholesome recreation and are provided with a worth-while character- 
building program under sympathetic and competent adult leadership, they 
will develop into the type of men and women so needed in our country today. 
Character cannot be built on recreation alone. Mental and spiritual activities 
must also be provided to produce a well-rounded life. 


BY-LAWS 


The following are the by-laws adopted by the Perry Teens Club for girls 
and by the Perry Community Association. The one for the boys is quite 
similar. These by-laws have been the result of co-operative action and care- 
ful planning. They have been found quite effective for this youth program. 


By-Laws—PERRY TEENS CLUB 
ARTICLE I 
Name 
The name of the club shall be Perry Teens Club. 
ARTICLE II 
Object 
The object of this Club shall be to help others while helping ourselves. 
ARTICLE III 
Membership oa 
Section 1, All girls from the 9B to 12A in Perry His» school are eligible to 
membership in this Club. The number of active members shall be limited to 
two hundred. 
Section 2. For one year following graduation alumna members may pay dues 
and attend meetings but will not have any vote. 
ARTICLE IV 
Dues 
Section 1. The dues shall be one dollar per year, payable in two installments of 
fifty cents each. 
Section 2. Members failing to pay dues within two months after they become 
members shall be dropped from the roll. 
> ARTICLE V 
Meetings 
Section 1. The Club shall meet regularly on the third Thursday of each month 
from September to June. 
Section 2. The semester’s reports from officers and standing committees shall be 
given at the January and May meetings. 
Section 3. Any regular meeting may be postponed by the President with the con- 
currence of the Vice President and the Secretaries and Treasurer, 
ARTICLE VI 
Officers and Their Election 
Section 1. The officers shall be a President, Vice President, Recording Secretary, 
Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, and Financial Secretary, elected for one 
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semester (five months) or until their successors are appointed. The elected offi- 
cers shall constitute the Executive Board. Officers may be re-elected. 

Section 2. The officers shall be nominated from the floor at a special meeting 
held in Perry High School during the first week of January and May. The elec- 
tions will follow nominations at the regular January and May meetings. 
Section 3. All elections shall be by preferential ballot, except in the event there 
is only one candidate for any or each office to be filled, when by unanimous con- 
sent the ballot shall be dispensed with and the secretary be instructed to cast 
the vote for the Club. 

Section 4, Whenever a vacancy occurs in an elective office, the unexpired term 
may be filled by the Executive Board. 

Section 5. No officer shall be eligible to the same office for more than one year. 


ARTICLE VII 

Duties of Officers 
Section 1. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings and to 
perform all duties pertaining to the office. The President shall appoint all 
standing committees. The President shall appoint semi-annually an auditor to 
audit the accounts of the Club. 
Section 2. The Vice President shall, in the absence of the President, perform all 
duties pertaining. to the office. In case of a vacancy the Vice President shall 
succeed at once to the office of the President until the next annual meeting. 
Section 3. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
each Club and Board Meeting. 
Section 4. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct all correspondence relating 
to the Club. 
Section 5. The Treasurer shall receive all funds and pay out same only as di- 
rected by the Club or Executive Board. 
Seotion 6. The Financial Secretary shall collect all due. These dues and a state- 
ment of paid memberships shall be submitted to the Treasurer. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Duties of Mrecutive Board 
Section 1, The Executive Board shall have genora] supervision of the work of the 
Club and shall perform such duties as the Club sual] decide and that are pro- 
vided for in these By-Laws. 
Section 2. Meeting of the Executive Board shall be held preceeding tho regular 
meeting or upon call of the President. 


ARTICLE IX 


Duties of Committees 
Section 1. There shall be the following standing committees appointed by the 
President and the other members of the Executive Board. 
Section 2. The Program Committee shall consist of not more than seven members 
whose duty shall be to arrange programs. 
Section 3. The Membership Committee shall consist of not more than five mem- 
bers whose duty shall be to increase the membership and strive to promote its 
growth in every way. 
Section 4. The Social Committee shall consist of a standing Chairman and not 
more than five members who shall arrange all social affairs of the Club. The 
members of the committee shall be appointed each month by the chairman. 
Section 5. The House Committee shall consist of not more than ten members 
whose duty it shall be to keep the house in order and to see that house rules are 


observed. 
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Section 6. The Publicity Committee shall consist of five members who shall 
have charge of sending notices to the newspapers and of promoting any plans to 
publicize the various activities of the Club. 

ARTICLE X 

Quorum 

Two thirds of the members of the Club and two thirds of the members of the 
Executive Board shall constitute a quorum of their respective bodies. 

ARTICLE XI 

Order of Business 

The order for each meeting shall be as follows: 
Devotional Exercises. 
Reading and Approval of Minutes. 
Report. of Officers. 
Report of Committees. 
Unfinished Business. 
New Business. 
Program. 
Adjournment, 

ARTICLE XII 

Parliamentary Authority 

Roberts Rules of Order, revised, shall be the guide and authority on all ques- 
tions of the Club. 

ARTICLE XIII 

Amendments 
The By-Laws may be amended at any regular meeting of the Club by a two- 
thirds vote, providing the amendment has been submitted at the previous 
regular meeting. 


By-Laws—PERRY COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 
ARTICLE I 
Name 
The name of this organization shall be Perry Community Association. 
ARTICLE II 
Object 
The purpose of this organization is to stimulate an interest in the welfare of 
Perry High-School students by assisting and guiding them in their activities. 
ARTICLE ITI 
. Membership 
All parents of Perry High-School students and patrons interested in the 
young people of the community shall be eligible to membership. 
ARTICLE IV 
Dues 
The annual dues shall be $2.00 payable at the Fall meeting. An annual do- 
nation of $10 or more shall entitle the donor to Honorary Membership. 
ARTICLE V 
Meetings 
There shall be two regular meetings of this organization during the year, 
one held in March and one in October. The annual meeting and election of di- 
rectors shall be the March meeting. The elected officers shall assume their duties 
July 1. Twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum. 
The President shall be authorized to call a special meeting of the Association 
on receiving a petition signed by twenty or more members of the Association. 
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ARTICLE VI 
Board of Directors 

Section 1. At the organization meeting, there shall be twelve directors 
elected: four for three years; four for two years; and four for one year. Each 
year thereaiter four directors shall be elected for three years. After serving 
one full term no director shall succeed himself until after one year has elapsed. 

Section 2. a. Nominations, At its regular meeting in October the Association 
shall elect by ballot a nominating committee consisting of five members. It shall 
be the duty of this committee to nominate candidates for the Board of Directors 
and to present said nomination to the Association at its regular meeting in 
March, the date fixed for the annual election. 

b. Additional nominations shall be made from the floor. 

ec. All elections shall be by ballot. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors shall elect annually in July a President; 
a first and second Vice-President, one of whom shall be a woman who will be in 
charge of the Teens Club; a Secretary, and a Treasurer of the Associ- 
ation. These officers shall be members of the Board of Directors and shall be 
elected by ballot. 

Section 4. The principal of Perry High School shall be asked to appoint an- 
nually one man and one woman from the faculty to serve on the Board of Di- 
rectors, and to submit the names of these appointees to the Board by September 1. 

Section 5. The Board of Directors shall meet at least twice a year at the 
call of the President. Two thirds of its members shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 6. a. The Board shall confirm all appointments made by the Presi- 
dent and shall conduct all business pertaining to the organization. 

b. This Board shall determine the policies for the use of Milroy House, 

c. At least two members of the Board shall be present at Milroy during the 
evening if an outside group is using the building. 


ARTICLE VII 


Duties of Officers 
Section 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association, of 


the Board of Directors, and of the Executive Board. 
Section 2. The Vice-Presidents shall preside in the absence of the President 


and perform all duties pertaining to the office. 
Section 3. The Secretary shall keep the minutes of each meeting and shall 


perform all other duties pertaining to this office. 

Section 4. The Treasurer shall receive all money of the Association and 
shall deposit same in such bank as shall be directed by the Board of Directors. 
He shall collect all dues and keep an accurate account of all receipts and dis- 


bursements. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Standing Committees 
Section 1. The standing committees shall be appointed annually by the 
President and approved by the Board of Directors. These committees shall be 


Auditing, House, Press, Program, and Social. 
Section 2. Special committees may be appointed as the need arises. 


Section 3. Duties of Committees: 
a. The Auditing Committee shall audit the Treasurer’s books prior to the 


March meeting. 
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b. The Program Committee shall co-operate with the committees of the 
Perry Teens and Hi-Y Clubs in planning their combined programs of the year 
such as Open House, Candlelight, and Lenten services. 

c. The House Committee shall have supervision of the building and of the 
custodian. 

d. The Press Committee shall keep in touch with the Press Association. 
News must be given only by the chairman of the Press Committee. 

e. The Social Committee shall co-operate with the Perry Teens and the Hi-Y 
in planning all their social activities for the year. 


ARTICLE IX 


Executive Board 

Section 1. The Executive Board shall consist of the elected officers of the 
General Association, the Presidents of the Perry Teens and of the Hi-Y Clubs, 
the members of the high-school faculty on the Board of Directors and one of the 
honorary members of the Association appointed by the President. 

Section 2. Duties of the Executive Board: 

a. The Executive Board shall conduct the business of the Association in the 
interim between the meetings of the Board of Directors, and shall have the 
privilege of spending a maximum of $500 annually. 

b. This Board shall meet bi-monthly at the call of the President. 

c. The Board shall elect a program committee to work with the program 
committees of the Perry Teens and Hi-Y in planning their monthly meetings. 

d. The Board shall act as a finance committee of the General Association. 


ARTICLE X 


Amendments 
These By-Laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the Association. 





CONSUMER EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 


Orders for the first series of the teaching-learning units pub- 
lished by the Consumer Education Study so far exceeded expecta- 
tions that stock of several of them was exhausted during the summer. 
Because of shortage of paper and of labor disturbances reprints were 
delayed, but the printer promises early delivery. It is hoped that all 
future orders can be filled promptly. 

For the same reasons there has been delay in publication of 
three new units, the manuscripts for which have been ready for sev- 
eral months. The following units are promised before the first of 
November: 

The Consumer and the Law 
Using Consumer Credit 
Managing Your Money 
The National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 




















Implementing the High-School Program Through 





Co-operative Planning 


T. Q. SRYGLEY 






Formerly Principal of Little Rock, Arkansas, High School, Now Director of 
Curriculum and Instruction, Austin, Texas, Public Schools 






ORLD War II has challenged the secondary school, particularly in the 
area of the teaching of democracy. It is the contention of this report 
that democracy is taught by practice better than by preachment. While preach- 
ment is necessary under many circumstances, for the full implication of the 
effectiveness of democracy actual practice must be experienced by the individ- 
ual pupil. The second contention is that, if democracy is to be taught or 
practiced, the procedures used must be fully understood by the administrative 
and teaching personnel. Not only must the procedure be understood, but the 
practice must be operative in the working relationships between the admini- 
stration and the teacher, among the teachers themselves, between teachers and 
pupils, and also among pupil groups. 

In order to place the responsibility for democracy on the individual, it has 
been found helpful to redefine educational leadership. Those who have been 
in education for a number of years will perceive that educational leadership 
has changed to a great degree from the type which was characterized by a dy- 
namic, militant, and insistent personality. These leaders who might be placed 
in this group have made a great contribution to our field of education. How- 
ever, in order to get the responsibility for democratic development and educa- 
tion down to the level of the participating individual or to the participating 
member of any society, it might be helpful if the leadership could be deter- 
mined by the sum total of the energy or directions which the group as a unit 
projects. This means that the responsibility for progress must be placed on 
the group as a whole, and the progress or the results of the activities of the 
group must be recognized as a step forward or the lack of a step forward. For 
example, the faculty of any school might be given the responsibility for edu- 
cational leadership. This implies that they must have ways and means of work- 
ing which will result in progress. This also implies that the leadership of a 
group must be pointed toward all of the members of the group rather than 
any one or more personalities within the group. This has a tendency to make 
for each member of any group having the opportunity to make his contribu- 


tion to the group as a whole. 







































RESPONSIBILITIES MUST BE DELEGATED 
If a school is to be operated on a democratic basis, then it must be or- 
ganized to make sure that it is possible to function as a democratic unit. The re- 
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sponsibility of the head of the school is clear on this point. Where groups of 
teachers or pupils work in the same environment, then the organization of 
the school must be clear in its caring for the operation of the democratic func- 
tion. One way is to make sure that groups have certain responsibilities. Some 
of these responsibilities may be delegated by the administration, while others 
are clearly outlined by the groups themselves. For example, if a number of 
teachers are responsible for a number of pupils, then it follows that this num- 
ber of teachers has a certain responsibility to the pupils under their supervision. 
In some cases the administration has been either slow to delegate certain re- 
sponsibilities or has been negligent in making groups aware of the responsibil- 
ities which they have. This implies that the beginning place is to make sure 
that the group is aware of its responsibilities. Then the function of the ad- 
ministration is to provide the organization necessary whereby these responsi- 
bilities may be carried out. 


In order to get the picture clearly before the working members of any 
group, it is necessary for the group itself to realize the part they are to play 
within the group. We normally assume that any group of teachers or any group 
which works within a building is a committee. For organizational purposes 
the chairman is either appointed or elected, and a secretary might be appointed 
by the group, and the others are classified as members. However, from the 
standpoint of a working organization, every person connected with the group 
is a member. 

The work of the committee should be clearly outlined by the chairman. In 
some cases it is a small problem which might have been delegated to the com- 
mittee, or in other cases it might be a discussion of a problem which exists, 
yet does not exist in a definite form for the proper solution of the committee, 
in which case a discussion period is necessary for the development of a prob- 
lem until it reaches a point where it becomes clear to all members present. 


In our democracy we find ourselves members of discussion groups in 
many situations, whether it be in church, some civic organization, or within 
the school. For this reason it is very necessary for citizens of our democracy 
to understand the function of a participating member of a discussion group. 
‘For example, a group of teachers are meeting for the discussion of problems 
which face their students. Each member of the group has a specific responsi- 
bility for the solution of the problem which confronts the group. Each member 
helps with the problem through intelligent discussion of the problem itself. 
This is their greatest contribution. It is doubtful whether silent members of any 
group help in a solution. The other activities of the participating member 
which hinder intelligent solutions are: (1) discussion of things not pertaining 
to the subject, (2) offering resistance to the discussion rather than contributing 
more ideas, (3) reducing the problem to an ad absurdum, (4) presenting ideas 
of hopelessness for results, (5) presenting material on another subject, (6) 
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showing disapproval through the medium of making fun or pouting, (7) act- 
ing as one uncomfortable or in a hurry to get away, (8) showing an attitude of 
daring the chairman to make progress, and (9) giving the chairman the re- 
sponsibility of the solution. Other disagreeable characteristics of members who 
make no contribution could be added to this list. While the chairman has 
certain responsibilities, most of all he should take the attitude of a member and 
not of the chairman. Sepcifically he must state the problem, see that the dis- 
cussion stays on the subject, see that no time is wasted. He must also be able 
to summarize the results of the discussion and to make sure that the secretary 
has recorded the final thinking of the group with respect to the problem at 
hand. 

This ability to work as a participating group who shares the responsibility 
for the solution of their problem might be the basis for projecting the program 
of the high school through the contributions of the participating groups. The 
groups might be made up of (a) the administration and teachers, (b) teachers, 
(c) pupils and teachers, (d) pupils and administration, and (e) pupils. These 
are the various avenues through which participating through democratic ac- 
tion may result in the functional operation of our school program. 


In organizing the high school on a democratic basis for the functioning 
of participating groups, it is necessary for the administration to place respon- 


sibility on the personnel of the faculty in such a way that the jobs which are 
to be done are clear from the standpoint of philosophy and educational prac- 
tice. Regardless of the size of the school, there are teachers who teach certain 
pupils. Groups might be made to represent either a whole grade or a half- 
grade. The chairman of these teacher groups might be appointed, and the 
groups given the responsibility for the pupils waom they supervise. The pro- 
gram of action can be workel out either with the teachers as a whcle or by the 
administration working with each group as a unit. It is also helpful to articulate 
the work of the various groups in order that the goals of the high school 
might be reached in an effective manner. Each group might have its own 
problems; yet the problems of all groups are pointing toward the goals of 
the high school. Uniformity within each group might be obtained by consent 
of the group, and in some cases uniformity might extend througa all groups. 
However, uniformity is only obtained as a need of all groups rather than as 
an accepted principle upon which to work. For example, in many cases it 
might be necessary for all groups of teachers to use the same records or the 
same forms for getting information about pupils. These uniform practices fa- 
cilitate results, and in many cases cut down the overlapping of the activities be- 
tween groups or within a group. Where a school might want to use a back- 
ground questionnaire, it could be developed by one group and used in all 
groups. 

The group of teachers who are responsible for the pupils whom they 
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teach will necessarily want to learn as much about the pupils as possible. This 
will be found necessary if they are to serve the best interests and needs of their 
pupils. Education to be effective must operate for the benefit of the individual. 
For this reason the individual’s responsibility for his own education is infor- 
mation which the pupil must understand if he is to receive any benefit from 
his experience. The teacher’s responsibility in connection with the pupil’s 
responsibility must be clearly defined, and ways and means of realizing the 
desirable goals must be worked out by the groups. 

The departmental plan of operation from the standpoint of subject matter 
does not necessarily have to be shelved for the operation of the above plan. 
While it is true that certain core subjects are experienced every year of the 
high school, the group which supervises the pupils must make sure that all 
worth-while experiences which the pupil must have in order to be a well- 
rounded person are provided. In this way the group then becomes the place 
where the curriculum of the school is determined, and departmental activities 
as such are woven into the total experience of the child in order to reap the 
most efficient benefits. If the school is going to be democratic in its operation 
and yet meet certain desirable goals which the school has set up, then rather 
than a set plan of operation, the group plan provides for the efficient operation 
of all types of ways and means by which the acceptable experiences for the 
students can be provided. 


A DESIRABLE PHILOSOPHY MUST BE DEVELOPED 


As a fundamental basis on which to build the experiences of students in 
a Democratic situation it is very necessary that all faculty members under- 
stand and possess a philosophy of education. Therefore, it seems obvious that 
the place to begin to form such a program is with a desirable philosophy. 

The philosophy must be worked out by the group itself, and also be ac- 
ceptable to the group itself. For example, many teachers will agree that expe- 
riences of pupils should satisfy their needs. However, in practice these same 
teachers will fall back on the experiences which they had in school and in 
turn provide those experiences for their pupils. For this reason much time 
must be spent in developing the philosophy and continually rechecking their 
practices with the philosophy itself. 

Several months ago the faculty of the Little Rock High School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, spent several weeks at a university in order to work on the 
problems which faced the Little Rock High School. The first problem which 
was tackled was that of the philosophy which the school would use as a basis 
for its operation. Space will not provide for all of the problems which were 
considered during the session but they included the following: A Philosophy 
of Education for Little Rock High School, Tasks of Adolescence, Knowing 
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the Child, Orientation, Handbook, Flexibility of the School Program, Func- 
tion of Required and Elective Subjects, Tenth-Grade English, Tenth-Grade 
Social Studies, Library Service, Developing the Social Program, Home Eco- 
nomics, Mathematics, Business Education, Languages, Co-operative Planning, 


Evaluation, Records, and Goals. 

Philosophy of Education for the Little Rock High School work was de- 
veloped by a group of nineteen teachers. After it was developed the big prob- 
lem which existed was trying to see that the faculty of some eighty people 
have the experience which would make them agree or disagree with the prod- 
uct of the small group. Mimcograph copies were provided for small discus- 
sion groups, after the whole report had been presented to the Board of Edu- 
cation and to the faculty. As an example of the co-operative work acquired by 
this group of teachers, the philosophy as developed by them is given below. 


The Importance of a Philosophy 

The purpose of a philosophy of education is to indicate the reasons for 
which a school exists. A clear statement of a philosophy, based on an under- 
standing by the faculty which uses it, will determine the pupil’s experiences. A 
philosophy of education is important because it expresses what we think and 
believe; it is the thinking by which we determine to live; it is the views that 
we attempt to put into practice. Our philosophy is changed daily by our 
contacts in a democratic society; a democratic society is, in the same manner, 
changed by the individuals within it. The success of our philosophy will be 
in direct ratio to our ability to put it into practice. 
Statement of Philosophy 

Any philosophy of education in a democracy must be concerned with the 
individual pupil, with his needs, with his activities, and with his development. 
In any democratic society it is the function or business of education to offer 
to every pupil an opportunity to make his contribution to the groups. Each pu- 
pil through the contribution of his experiences helps to formulate the pattern 
of activities and to enrich his own life. 
The Purpose of Secondary Education 

The purpose of secondary education is to meet the need of the pupil, and 
to stimulate his desirable interests. The school should take the pupil where it 
finds him; it should seek to discover his abilities; it should direct him 
in his endeavors to develop himself to his fullest personal capacity, and at the 
same time, should enable him to see his obligation to the group. It must be the 
business of Little Rock High School to function as a democracy in order to 
meet all the needs of all the children. 
Procedure 

What the school does with the child is dependent upon co-operative plan- 
ning in which the administration, the teacher, and the pupil endeavor to es- 
tablish a procedure. This procedure will arise from the needs of the individual 
pupil, and will take form only as the pupil’s abilities and needs are revealed or 


(Continued to page 86.) 












Wartime Work-Experience Programs 
PAUL E. ELICKER 


Executive Secretary National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NE of the most significant studies of work experience for youth in sec- 

ondary schools, supplementing prewar studies and discussions by the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals’, was made during World 
War II by the National Child Labor Committee, under the direction of Harold 
J. Dillon, Supervisor of Work Adjustment in the Bureau of Youth Services of 
the Connecticut State Department of Education. This study is reported fully 
in a recent publication of the National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York, entitled Work Experience in Secondary 
Education, a 96 page study of part-time school and work program. Only parts, 
digests of chapters, and conclusions are included in this summary. The com- 
plete report is deserving of a critical study by school administrators, who en- 
visage the many implications for enrichment of the school program through 
worthy work experience for school youth. 

The study was begun in February, 1945, while wartime industrial pro- 
grams were in full operation. It was concerned with work-experience programs 
that were under school supervision in eleven communities, Detroit, Grosse 
Pointe (Michigan), Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Oakland, Orange (Texas), 
Philadelphia, Sacramento, San Francisco Torrington (Connecticut), and 
Tulsa. it was an appraisal of only the “four-four” programs (four hours of 
school and four hours of work) and where schools took the responsibility for 
the placement and supervision of the work-and-study programs of youth and 
allowed some school credit for successful work experience. Participating youth 
were generally 16 years of age or older. 

1Extracted and adopted by Paul E. Elicker, from the report of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, Work Experience in Secondary Education. 


“Bulletin go. April 1940. Youth and Work Opportunities, 165 pp. $1.00. 
Bulletin 99. May 1941. Youth at Work. 200 pp. $1.00. 
Bulletin 111. January 1943. Work Experience in the Secondary School. 160 pp. $1.00. 


®8The Advisory Committee: Arthur F. Anderson, M.D., Associate Attending Pediatrician, New 
York Hospital; Paul T. David, Member, Economic Staff, U.S. Bureau of the Budget; Kermit Eby, Di- 
rector, Department of Education and Research, Congress of Industrial Organizations; Paul E. Elicker, 
Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School Principals; Lawrence K. Frank, Director, 
Caroline Zachry Institute of Human Development; Mrs. Sidney D. Gamble, Board of Trustees, National 
Child Labor Committee; George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Department 
of Education; F. Ernest Johnsen, Board of Trustees, National Child Labor Committee; Edward C. 
Lindeman, Chairman, Board of Trustees, National Child Labor Committee; A. Russell Mack, Supervisor 
of Secondary Education, Massachusetts State Department of Education; Ellis C. Maxcy, Assistant to 
Vice-President, Southern New England Telephone Company; Maris M. Proffitt, Assistant Director, Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education, U. S$. Office of Education; Michael Schaap, Chairman, Board of Managers, 
Bloomingdale Brothers; Boris Shishkin, Director, Research Department. American Federation of Labor; 
James M. Spinning, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, New York; George S. Stevenson, M.D. Di- 
rector, National Committee for Mental Hygiene; Miss Katherine Taylor, Director, Shady Hill School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Goodwin B. Watson; Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 


University. 
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SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


The National Child Labor Committee, guided by an Advisory Commit- 
tee,’ decided to undertake a study and appraisal of the “four-four” work pro- 
grams on school-released time because of its interest in the welfare of youth, 
particularly in their educational development. It had three specific concerns in 
making the study: (1) to make certain that industrial exploitation of youth 
does not occur under the guise of education, (2) to ascertain whether part-time 
employment of secondary-school youth, which is legal in all states, can be 
brought advantageously under school supervision and control, and (3) to ap- 
praise the efficacy of the employment of school youth as supplementary to 
school programs in encompassing the interests of youth. The study describes 
the administrative, guidance, placement, and supervisory procedures in these 
eleven school communities, the strengths and weaknesses found, and the per- 
sonnel needed to operate a work-experience program effectively. It is an ap- 
praisal and evaluation, rather than a statistical study, relating such pertinent 
facts as will indicate the effect of work by school youth on their scholarship, 
school attendance, and tardiness, supplemented by student, parental, and fac- 
ulty opinion on the values of work experience. 

The following chapter summaries, digests, and conclusions of the Study 
are taken from the report: 
ORIGIN OF WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 


Work experience for secondary-school students has been of increasing in- 
terest to educators in recent years. Many have expressed the opinion that the 
introduction of work experience will give realism to the school curriculum and 
break the insulation of students from the world of work; that it will provide a 
form of experience-centered education which is in line with modern educa- 
tional theory; and that for many students a combination of work and school 
will do more to produce a well-adjusted individual, able to handle his prob- 
lems intelligently when he leaves school, than does the present curriculum. 

Prior to the war, except for the relief-motivated programs in the NYA, 
part-time work was available primarily through Federally subsidized voca- 
tional training programs and reached only those students who had made a de- 
cision as to the type of vocation they wished to follow. Such programs provide 
a combination of school and work within specialized areas and are aimed 
primarily at vocational efficiency. 

The war provided a strong stimulus for extending to students, not enrolled 
in vocational courses, the opportunity for working part time and continuing 
their education. The demands upon school officials to release students for work 
in war or civilian industries were great, and in most cities students were drop- 
ping their education for full-time work in increasing and alarming numbers. 

Many educators saw in school-work programs an opportunity, not only to 
provide labor in areas of manpower shortage without making inroads on school 
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enrollment, but also to provide for young people a new educational experience. 
Scores of cities introduced part-time school-and-work programs. Despite the 
fact that many were hastily organized and inadequately staffed, due to wartime 
pressures, they seemed to furnish an invaluable laboratory for study. 








OBJECTIVES OF WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 










Objectives of the programs varied in different localities and were both 
short term and long term in nature. Although in a few communities there was 
a tendency to use them as a dumping ground for problem students, the pri- 
mary purposes which school people believed such programs would serve were: 







1. Keep in school students who might otherwise drop out for full-time em- 
ployment. 

2. Reduce hours and improve conditions of employment of students working 
outside of school hours. 

3. Provide a method of placing students in work outside of school hours more 
in line with their interests and abilities. 

4. Make easier the transition from school to work for students planning to 
drop out of school in the near future. 

5. Improve school adjustment of students for whom the traditional curriculum 
was found to be inadequate. 

6. Promote emotional stability and social adjustment of many students. 













Administrative Organization 

Organization of the programs was of two general types. In many of the 
larger cities, personnel from the central school staff were assigned to give gen- 
eral advisory service to working students and to assist local schools in an ad- 
visory capacity. In some instances they also assumed responsibility for place- 
ment activities. In the other type of organization, these functions were the 
responsibility of the local schools. For the purpose of formulating and carrying rig 
out general policy and of co-ordinating the program at all levels, there was con- 
siderable merit in the centralization of responsibility in personnel from the 
central staff. 
















Selection and Organization of Students 


Students participated in the programs under two general plans: unit roster 
and individual roster adjustment. 


,) 





Unit Roster Adjustment—Under this plan, students were rcstered together 
into separate units, usually of 25 or 30. One of two teachers and a guidance 
counselor were assigned the responsibility for instruction, testing, and counsel- 

- ing. A modified curriculum was provided for these students which was more 
nearly geared to their interests and abilities. English, social studies, and mathe- 
matics were the subjects most commonly taken and problems encountered on 
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the job became topics for class discussion and elements in the general counsel- 
ing program. In the main, these students were selected from among those 
about to leave school, or those whose interests were not adequately served by 
the regular curriculum, or both. Selection of the students depended upon many 
factors. Usually they were referred by teachers to the guidance counselors who 
made a careful study of the student’s case history and held conferences with 
school personnel, the students, and the parent. In some cities, extensive use was 
made of tests to determine the type of activity that might most nearly meet 
the student’s interests and abilities. 

Individual Roster Adjustment—For students, not assigned to a unit roster, 
who wished to participate in the work-experience program, individual pro- 
gram adjustments were made to permit early dismissal from school. Where 
possible, study periods were placed at the end of the day and class instruction 
was organized so that subjects could be taken consecutively. Permission to drop 
required subjects was allowed only when it was determined that equivalent 
instruction was given on the job. Elective subjects were the ones most com- 
monly given up to permit time for work assignments. 

Individual roster adjustment was more difficult from the standpoint of 
administration since it meant the rearranging of many individual schedules, 
while unit roster adjustment meant the setting up of only one schedule. It also 
made group counseling more difficult, since it was difficult to arrange for these 
students to meet together for discussion of problems arising from employment. 

This difficulty was overcome to some extent through assignment of topics 
relating to employment to classes in English and social studies. This developed 
a greater consciousness of work among the general body of students than was 
possible under the unit roster system which separated these students from other 
classes and teachers. However, the large numbers of students on individual 
roster adjustments made it difficult to integrate satisfactorily their educational 


and work experience. 


Placement Procedures 
Placement is one of the most important factors in a work-experience pro- 


gram. Not all students on work-experience programs were placed by the 
school. Many secured their own jobs and applied to the school for approval of 
their work and for school credit under the school-work program. School per- 
sonnel believed that students who found their own jobs and were blanketed 
into the program had less satisfactory working conditions than those in jobs to 
which they had been referred by the schools. 

With the exception of Oakland and San Francisco, which used the Junior 
Division of the United States Employment Service, all schools maintained their 
own placement divisions. These were operated either in the individual school 
or through a central placement service. There were distinct advantages to the 
latter type. Because requests for students were channeled through one depart- 
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ment and then passed on to the individual schools, more varied job assignments 
became available. Centralization also reduced the number of students from 
different schools applying for the same job. Employer requests were usually 
referred to the school nearest the job, but where special skills were required 
of the worker, the central placement service referred the request to several 


schools. 


Student Supervision 
Supervision was provided for all students assigned to the work-experience 


programs. Many local schools provided personnel for supervision, while others 
received assistance from the central school staff. In the case of students in unit 
rosters, supervision was the responsibility of those directly concerned with the 
operation of that program. In some cities where many students worked in dis- 
tricts other than those where they attended school, the city was divided into 
areas and program co-ordinators were assigned to each area. The duties of these 
co-ordinators included responsibility for supervision of students. Opportunity 
was provided for clearance among all co-ordinators and for exchange of rating 
charts made out by employers on job performance. 

Frequency of visits to places of employment ranged from two to four 
weeks, with interim contacts by telephone. Most employers were co-operative 
in permitting supervisors to watch students on the job and in making sugges- 
tions for better job relationships and job performance. 

There were several obstacles to effective job supervision. In many cases 
sufficient teacher or counselor time was not allowed for proper supervision. 
The number of students per supervisor was often too large, ranging anywhere 
from 25 to several hundred. In some cities, differences of opinion as to who 
was best qualified to do supervisory work hampered the development of satis- 
factory procedures. 


Guidance 
The amount of type of guidance given students in work programs varied 


greatly. In some cases individual counseling was about all that could be of- 
fered. This was due to the fact that, under individual roster programs, the 
variation in student schedules made it difficult to arrange for group meetings 
of students to discuss common problems. In many cases it was possible to give 
more effective guidance to students rostered together in units. 

Many schools prepared lists of topics for group counseling which were 
used by grade counselors or subject teachers. These lists included such topics as 
educational implications of the job, common problems arising from the job, 
adjustment problems of the beginning worker, social security, unemployment 
deductions and income-tax deductions, and occupational information as it re- 
lates to the job. School personnel were aware of the need to strengthen guid- 
ance services and to allow sufficient time in counselors’ schedules for individual 


and group counseling. 
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Policy for Granting Credit 
School credit was allowed for participation in work experience under 


rules and regulations set forth by different school systems. All required evi- 
dence of satisfactory job performance. A range of 15 per cent to 25 per cent of 
the total number of credits required for graduation approximates the amount 
that was allowed for work experience, although few students probably partici- 
pated in work experience over a long enough period of their high-school course 
to receive maximum credit. 

Credit was given for work experience as such, or for a particular subject, 
such as typewriting, if it was determined that equivalent instruction was given 
on the job. 

There was some criticism that credit was too loosely allowed and that 
some of the jobs did not warrant the granting of school credit. 


When to Begin Work Experience 

Most of the programs were planned for students 16 years and over. 
Younger students were admitted only in special cases. The exceptions to this 
were in Philadelphia, which provided for the inclusion of 14- and 15-year olds, 
and in Minneapolis and in some of the West Coast cities which admitted 15- 
year olds. There was considerable difference of opinion among educators as to 
the age at which students should be permitted to participate. Some felt that 


students should be at least 16 years of age and have spent at least one semester 
in the particular school prior to assignment to the work-experience program. 
Others felt that the age for beginning work experience should be determined 
on an individual basis. They believed that participation in work should be 
permitted at a time when it would make the greatest contribution to the devel- 
opment of the individual without arbitrary restrictions as to age or grade. 

Data on scholarship indicate that where regression occurred, it was more 
frequent among the younger students, with the exception of those placed in 
unit rosters for work experience. On the other hand, principals reported that in 
many cases these younger workers developed a more wholesome attitude 
toward school as a result of their part-time work; that behavior and attend- 
ance problems were reduced; and that many changed their minds about leav- 
ing school at sixteen. 

The evidence indicates that, if younger students are allowed to participate, 
selection should be on an individual clinical basis; adequate guidance and su- 
pervision must be available; and individual considerations should determine 
the amount of time assigned to school and to work. 


The Control of Employment 
Although all employment of students outside of school hours was not 


brought under control of the school, nor all illegal employment eliminated 
by school-work programs, it was found that by providing work-experience 
opportunities under school auspices, much had been done to assure students 
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better work assignments, and at hours and under conditions more in line with 
their abilities and compatible with their general welfare. 

School-work programs also reduced illegal employment. Many students 
enrolled in work experience had been illegally employed before joining the 
program. 

The impact of the war created demands for part-time work in many 
miscellaneous types of jobs and there was little justification for including in a 
work-experience program some of the jobs which were held by students. 


The Job and the Curriculum 

In adjusting the curriculum for students on the work-experience program, 
every effort was made to schedule all required courses at hours when they 
could attend. Subjects dropped from the work-study curriculum were usually 
electives and included subjects duplicating training received on the job or 
those in which students had little aptitude or interest. 

Work experience inevitably prevents students from engaging to any great 
extent in social activities, clubs, and sports. However, there was no evidence 
that working students were identified with such activities before enrollment 
on the program and most of them would have been employed after school even 
if they had not been on the program. 

The need for a reorganization or re-emphasis in the school curriculum 
when students participate in work programs was generally recognized but the 
amount of correlation between school and job varied. For students taking sub- 
jects allied to vocational skills used on the job, co-ordination of the two activ- 
ities was relatively easy to achieve. However, adequate consideration, in school, 
of problems relating to employment required a re-emphasis in the school cur- 
riculum—and this was not always given. Among the problems and subjects 
calling for discussion were: factors contributing to job success, health and 
safety measures,.labor organization, blind alley jobs, child labor laws, and 
general employment problems. 


Work and Its Effect on Scholarship 

Where students in work-experience programs were rostered together as 
units, there was evidence of considerable improvement in scholarship. This 
was due in part to the close correlation between work and class instruction, to 
the fact that such groups had more individual and group counseling and the 
fact that they were fairly homogeneous in range of abilities and interests. 

Inquiries among 2,414 students, not in unit rosters, indicated that 93 per 
cent thought participation in work had had either no effect or a favorable ef- 
fect on scholarship. Tabulation of these data, by age, for 1,458 of these students 
showed that improvement was greatest among the older students. Actual 
school records of 611.of these students showed that the percentage of those 
who improved in scholarship between the fall term and the spring term was 
considerably in excess of the percentage who regressed, while in a large num- 
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ber. of cases the grades remained the same. Data from other cities confirmed 
these findings. 


Work and the Holding Power of the School 

One of the education’s primary concerns is holding in school young peo- 
ple who are approaching, or have reached, their sixteenth birthday. Older stu- 
dents who see graduation as something relatively near are inclined to stay in 
school. Approximately 3,000 students on work-experience programs in five 
cities were asked whether they would leave school if they were not on the 
work-experience programs. Of the 11 per cent who stated that they would, 
most were either 16 years old or approaching their sixteenth birthday. 

In unit rosters, where there were a large number of children under 16, as 
high as 60 per cent stated that they would leave school if taken from the work- 
experience program. Also many in this group, who had intended to leave 
school at 16 years when they joined, changed their minds and expressed a de- 
sire to continue in school. A large number of the students questioned expressed 
a desire for specialized education beyond high school and some of them attrib- 
uted this interest to the fact that their experience in work showed that need. 

Data on attendance and tardiness indicated that school attendance was 
not adversely affected by participation in a school-work program and that the 
records of many students showed definite improvement. 


Health 
Adequate health supervision of students in part-time work programs was 


lacking in most of the cities. studied, due to a shortage of health personnel, or 
failure to provide health examinations and follow-up for students. In this con- 
nection is should be noted that only in a very few states are health examinations 
a legal requirement for minors of 16 and 17 years entering employment. 

Information indicating physical requirements of the job, such as specifica- 
tions on weight, height, eyesight, sometimes provided a guide to placement 
and guidance personnel, but the information could not be used to advantage if 
health data on students were lacking. Many schools provided instruction, 
in health, safety and accident prevention, and nutrition. 

Subjective data on the effect of work on health were obtained from ap- 
proximately 2,800 students by means of questionnaires. Twenty-one per cent 
of the students reported a general improvement in health while less than 6 per 
cent reported any harmful effects. It was interesting to note that the 2,800 stu- 
dents represented a sampling in five cities and that the percentage by cities of 
those indicating harmful effects ranged from 4.4 to 9.6 per cent. In the one 
city, 77 per cent of the students indicated no apparent change in health and 
78 per cent of the parents of these children were of the same opinion. The fact 
that many students obtained their own jobs and merely applied to the school 
for approval added to the difficulties of providing effective checks on the 


health aspects of their employment. 
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Students and the Money They Earn 

Students on school-work projects were paid the going wage. This varied 
considerably as between boys and girls and for industry, mercantile, and other 
occupations. School officials agreed that during the war there had been no 
danger that students on the work-experience programs would be paid sub- 
standard wages. On the contrary, the problem was to keep students on the jobs 
in which they were placed in face of the constant shifting among young people 
to obtain maximum wartime wages. 

Many schools attempted to counsel youth on the wise management of 
money. Data on use of earnings by 1,482 students in two cities indicated that 
the major amount was used for contributing to home expenses, spending 
money, savings accounts, clothes, and purchase of war bonds and stamps — in 
approximately that order. 


The Student Comments on Work Experience 

Students, in general, reacted favorably to the program and indicated that 
it was the best type of arrangement for them. Eighty per cent of 2,000 students 
on work experience stated that they would advise other students to join the 
school-work program. Advantages listed by students on work experience in- 
cluded: learning good work habits and the importance of responsibility; gain- 
ing a sense of security and independence; making good contacts with people; 
and giving more reality to school. Among the reasons given by the 20 per cent 
who were not enthusiastic about work experience were: loss of interest in 
school and lack of time for homework and for social activities. 


The Principal Views the Work Program 

Many school principals believed that work experience was desirable be- 
cause they had found that it provided a valuable resource for student adjust- 
ment, encouraged many to remain in school, made possible a combination of 
experience that could not be developed by the school alone, and resulted in 
general improvement of student morale. A few principals questioned the type 
of work for which school credit was sometimes granted, and some felt the pro- 
gram should be limited to a more highly selected group of students. A few in- 
dicated that participation in the work program by college preparatory students 
would be desirable but that there might not be sufficient time for required 
work unless colleges would recognize credit allowed by the secondary school 
for work experience. 

All agreed that school-work programs require wise planning, with ade- 
quate personnel and counseling facilities. 

Opinions of 41 principals on the general purposes of work experience indi- 
cated that the improvement in school attendance; the promotion of a close 
friendship between school, business, and industry; and the opportunity for 
nonacademic students to develop other abilities, were considered the most 
important. 
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The Parent and the Work-Experience Program 

Part-time school and work programs appeared to have the definite ap- 
proval of parents, according to the limited data available. Nearly three fourths 
of 304 parents queried by questionnaire stated that it was a satisfactory school 
arrangement; nearly one fourth considered it the best kind of arrangement; 
and less than three per cent considered it unsatisfactory. Parents believed that 
the program had had little harmful effect on the scholarship, health, activities, 
and attitudes of their children. On the contrary, many stated they had observed 
a significant change for the better in attitudes and behavior. 
Labor Reaction to the Program 

The chief concern of local representatives of organized labor was that the 
programs might become a means of supplying a highly concentrated and eas- 
ily available source of labor in competition with adults and that student work- 
ers might undercut wage scales. All believed that there should be greater con- 
trol of the programs if they were to be continued, and that labor should be 
consulted in developing the programs. Most of those interviewed, however, 
felt that young people should have the opportunity of knowing something 
about the many problems and challenges of work prior to completing school 
and that, where work experience tended to encourage students to remain in 
school who would otherwise drop out, a controlled plan of work experience 
might be desirable. It was generally agreed that such programs should not be 
in competition with the regularly established apprenticeship systems. 


Employer Reaction to the Program 

The reaction of employers was generally favorable. Many felt they were 
assured of a better type of worker through school selection than they could 
obtain through other channels. They felt that the introductory work experience 
provided by the program was good for young people, helping them to make 
the transition to full-time employment, and increasing their confidence and 
social maturity. It was suggested by some that the program was limited too ex- 
clusively to students who did not fit into the regular school program. Some 
thought that too early specialization was not sound and that this type of non- 
vocational work program was good in that it gave students the opportunity to 
sample different kinds of employment before deciding on a vocation. Some 
questioned the cost of the program and a few were doubtful of its future 
when the demand for workers might not be so great. 


CONCLUSIONS 


School-work programs, as used in this report, are but one of the many 
types of work experience which have appeared in our secondary schools. The 
study was limited to programs where students spent approximately four hours 
‘in school and four hours at work in jobs which were approved by the school, 
with guidance and supervision provided by the school for those participating, 
and usually with school credit granted for employment. 
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No attempt was made to include in the study: (1) regularly established 
vocational programs of school and work; (2) programs where students were 
merely excused from school, prior to the regular closing time, to work on a 
job where no school supervision was provided; (3) summer work programs o: 
unpaid work-experience projects. 

The evidence obtained in this study of work-experience programs organ- 
ized during the war years suggests: (1) that such programs, if they are to be 
continued, will need careful evaluation and the adoption of definite procedures 
and safeguards that could not always be provided in the many rapidly devel- 
oped, and often large-scale, programs that were set up under wartime pres- 
sures; and (2) that such programs, though they should not be regarded as the 
solution of all the problems in secondary education, may become one of the 
many resources that will be developed to provide more meaningful educational 
experience for secondary-school students than the usual school curriculum now 
does. 

Although many educators believe that work experience is desirable for all 
secondary students, few students in college preparatory courses were found in 
the programs studied, and school personnel did not believe work experience 
could be included in the college preparatory program until college entrance 
requirements are made more flexible. Work-study programs can help to make 
our schools more democratic if all types of students work together in them, 
and this value may be lost if they are limited to students who lack the mental 
aptitude or the financial resources for a college education. 

Continuance or extension of work-study programs must inevitably depend 
on the economic conditions prevailing at any given time. Students must not be 
provided with part-time paid employment at the expense of primary wage 
earners. Wage scales must be maintained and, in periods of unemployment, 
work experience of a different type may have to be substituted, such as unpaid 
participation in school or community projects which do not compete with 
private industry. Part-time employment in school-work programs, however, 
can be a factor in keeping out of the full-time labor market some students who 
would otherwise drop out of school as soon as they reach the end of the com- 
pulsory school-attendance age. 


Constructive Values of Part-time Work Programs 


The constructive values of part-time work programs of the type studied, 
as revealed by this survey, may be outlined under three main headings: 


1. For Many Students a Combination of School and Work Has Definite 
Educational and Social Values 
The educational value of this type of work experience is not confined 
solely to actual skills acquired on the job but also includes, the experience of 
accepting responsibility of working with adults, and, for some, of replacing 
a sense of failure with a sense of achievement and success. In many cases, 
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the school-work program provides the concrete situation in which the 
student can work out his social adjustment and prepares him to handle his 
problems more intelligently when he leaves school than does the usual school 
curriculum. Such programs offer a possibility of prolonging the period of edu- 
cation and, at the same time, of developing greater mental or social maturity 
where this is needed for the adjustment of the individual. 


II. School-Work Programs May Provide More Appropriate Jobs for Students 
Working Outside of School Hours Than Students Find Independently 


When the schools assume responsibility for approving jobs, there is oppor- 
tunity to establish better controls over types and conditions of work engaged 
in by students: 

1. Care can be taken to place students in work that is suited to their in- 

dividual needs. 

2. Hours of work can be controlled and combined hours of schoo] and work 
are usually shorter for students in the program than for students working 
independently outside of school hours. 

4. Multiple jobs by students are reduced or eliminated. 

. Most programs operate no later than 7 P.M. thus eliminating night work. 

5. Students who secure jobs independently often work illegally. Schdol- 
work programs provide employment which meets legal requirements. 


. The Programs Tend to Interest Some Young People in Remaining 
Longer in School 

. Students who would otherwise leave school because of lack of interest in 
the curriculum, poor adjustment due to a number of causes, or school 
failure, tend to remain longer in school when work experience is avail- 
able. This is especially true for students in the lower grades of high 
school (the grades at which most drop-outs occur) who are more likely 
to remain in school if they can look forward to a part-time work program. 

2. Instead of a taste of work encouraging students to leave school for full- 
time employinent, the experience of part-time work leads many to recog- 
nize the need for further schooling. 

3. Some young people who might otherwise leave school for financial reasons 
continue in school. While economic need should be met in other ways and 
should not become a criterion for participation in the program, the de- 
sire of young people to earn money is a factor in school withdrawal. 

. The daily attendance of many students improves after transfer to the 

school-work program. 

These values of school-work programs justify the belief that in the many 
plans for the reorganization of our secondary schools. Now under way, provi- 
sion should be made for including opportunities for work experience among 
the many other elements of the emerging curriculum. While some subjects of 
the present curriculum may have to yield time and recognition, these should 
be weighed in the light of new and meaningful enrichment of secondary 


education. 
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Good work-experience programs are neither simple to organize nor inex- 
pensive to maintain. They should be initiated on a modest scale and expanded 
as their effectiveness in enriching the experience of students becomes apparent 
and as money and personnel become available. 


Suggested Procedures in Program Implementation 

The following sections suggest, on the basis of observations made during 
the study, some of the problems and procedures which must be considered in 
developing school-work programs. Many of them require a reorganization of 
curriculum and instructional services for effective implementation; some call 
tor increased budgets; all require the co-ordinated action of school and com- 
munity. 

1. Organization of Part-Time Work Programs 

Initial organization should include the combined thinking of educators, 
employers, representatives of organized labor, health, and other community 
agencies working in the interests of young people. Care should be taken to se- 
cure the co-operation and understanding of all of the above groups in the ini- 
tiation of such programs and their continuing interest in the appraisal, opera- 
tion, and development of the programs. 

General policies for the organization and operation of work-experience 
programs should be administered through the central office of the school sys- 
tem. These should be sufficiently flexible to permit individual schools to fit 
programs to the specific interests, needs, and abilities of their students. Per- 
sonnel should be provided, where possible, from the central staff for clearance 
and co-ordination among individual schools. This will tend to eliminate confu- 
sion between employers and individual schools, especially where students from 
several schools are working for the same employer. 


Il. Students for Whom Participation in a Part-Time Work Program May 
Be Valuable 

Not all students will profit wo an equal dcyice frum participation in part 
time work. While it may be agreed that some form of work experience is good 
for all young people of secondary-school age, and that these programs have 
great potential value as a means of bringing together students not usually in 
contact with one another because of curriculum organization, it would not be 
practicable at the present time to provide paid part-time employment for all. 
The program should be considered, both for those who may wish to elect it 
and those for whom it may be recommended, but it is essential that the individ- 
uals selected for participation should be those students who will receive the 
greatest individual value. Among students who should be considered are: 


1, Those whose needs are not being met by the traditional school curriculum 
alone, many of whom need concrete experience to give meaning to theo- 
retical course work. 
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2. Those who need work as a factor in personal adjustment to acquire emo- 


tional and social stability. 
3. Those who would drop out of school from lack of interest unless given the 


opportunity by their secondary school for a part-time school and part-time 
work program. 
. Those who will find in work experience an opportunity for developing vo- 


cational selection. 
Those who will make the transition from school to full-time employment 


more successfully through a work-experience program. 
Those whose vocational interests might best be served through the oppor- 
tunity to employ skills learned in school while still under the supervision 


and guidance of the school. 


Ill. Program Participation by Younger Students 

While most programs provided for participation by students 16 years and 
older, some permitted younger students to enroll. Participation by these 
younger students should be limited to those selected because of their individual 
needs, with special reference to their degree of emotional and physical matu- 
rity and their school adjustment, and hours, types of work and conditions of 
employment should be adapted to their age. Of course, child labor laws should 
be strictly observed in the placement of students on a work program. 

If the students are in need of experiences other than those provided by the 
usual curriculum, scientific methods must be used to determine what those ex- 
periences should be. Only where schools have the services of medical clinics, 
school psychologists, and guidance personnel can this problem be handled ef- 
fectively. While this is true of all students, it is especially true of students in 
the younger age group. Merely assigning “problem” cases to the work program 
is no solution of individual needs, nor is there justification for using work ex- 
perience to remove “undesirable” students from the regular curriculum. The 
study revealed enough evidence, showing progress in educational and emo- 
tional adjustment by students under 16 on work programs, to indicate that 
work experience can provide one means for meeting the needs of some stu- 
dents under 16 at a critical point in their development. The progress noted in 
the study, however, was the result, in every case, of effective guidance and con- 


tinuous follow-up.’ 
IV. Selection of Student Participants 
Since it is necessary that work experience be correlated with individual 
needs and interests, the following procedures are suggested in selecting 


students: 
1. Consideration of the reason for the individual’s interest in work expe- 


rience, or his need for it, as a factor in his educational and social adjust- 
ment. 


4Miss Johnson of the Federal Children’s Bureau believes that where school-work programs involving 
a curtailment of time spent in school are undertaken, they should be limited to students 16 years of age 


and older. 
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. Thorough health examinations. 

. Examination of cumulative record of the student. This should include 
scores from tests indicating natural aptitudes, interest inventories, per- 

sonality ratings, scholastic averages, and other pertinent data. 

4. Conferences with the student, his parents, teacher, and counselor. 

5, An appraisal of total data to determine if the student’s needs and inter- 

ests can be met best through participation in a work experience. This re- 

quires a balancing of possible gains from this type of program as against 

losses that might be suffered through curtailment of other activities, con- 

sideration of the types of jobs available, and consideration of other expe- 

riences available through the school that might be equally adequate. 
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V. Varieties of Work Experience 

Periodic surveys of the community should be made to determine what 
suitable opportunities are available for work experience. While industry, re- 
tail establishments, and offices may provide work outlets for many students, 
attention should also be focused on opening up opportunities for students in 
other fields of work, such as professional offices, hospitals, laboratories, and 
research institutions. 

Consideration should be given to the relative value of short term experi- 
ences in various fields of work and of longer terms where occupational train- 
ing is involved. Both types should be developed to meet the varying needs and 
interests of students. 












VI. Placement 

The wartime practice of permitting students to find their own jobs and 
have them approved for inclusion in the work-experience programs should be 
subject to critical review and in general students should be assigned to jobs by 
a placement office connected with the program. 

While there are certain values to the students in the experience of looking 
for his own job, such a procedure should be based on careful counseling and 
guidance and limited to students who are fully aware of their own interests 
and potentialities and of the type of job that will best serve them. 

In communities where there are several schools participating in the pro- 
gram, placement should be centralized in one main office. Staff members of the 
placement service should be assigned to individual schools, or, where this is 
not possible, a teacher or counselor in each school should be given responsibil- 
ity for placement functions in co-operation with the central office. Requests 
from employers should be made to the central office and from there routed to 
individual schools. 

Insofar as possible, students should be placed on jobs requiring a mini- 
mum of travel from home or school. 

Placement personnel should be selected, where possible, from among 
those who have had some previous industrial or commercial experience and 
provision should be made for continuous in-service training in employment 
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problems. Knowledge of child labor laws, job requirements, and job opportu- 
aities should be required. It is essential that placement personnel visit places of 
employment and become familiar with working conditions. 

The possibility of co-operating with other established employment and 
placement agencies should be thoroughly examined with a view to rendering 
mutual assistance and avoiding unnecessary duplication of effort. 


VII. Supervision 

Supervision implies more than visiting the students at their places of em- 
ployment and should include maintenance of a close relationship between 
the employer, school, and student. The frequency and type of supervisory 
visits will depend to a large extent upon the relationship that exists between 
employer and supervisor. It is essential that the supervisor visit the student on 
the job within a few days following placement and that he keep in frequent 
touch with both employer and student to make certain that the placement is 
continuing to serve the interests of the student and is satisfactory to the 
employer. 

The question of how many students can be adequately served by the 
supervisor requires careful consideration. While the number will vary some- 
what and is determined in part by the number of students employed in any one 
establishment, it is suggested that not more than 30 students be assigned to any 
individual who gives only part time to supervision. 

Where supervisors are regular members of the teaching staff, they should 
be relieved of some classes to allow sufficient time for supervisory visits. In no 
case should they be expected to do this work as an after-school chore. 


VII. Hours of Work and School 


The number of hours of work and of school that makes a desirable sched- 
ule depends upon many factors. It is suggested that age, data from health 
examinations, time required to travel from home to school and from job to 
home, time required for necessary homework, time for social activites and the 
like, be considered in scheduling a program of school and work for each indi- 
vidual. Where students under 16 are participating in the program, special cau- 
tion should be exercised and in general such students should have a shorter 
schedule than older youth. Employment on a school-work program should ex- 
clude work before the scheduled hour for school opening in the morning or 
after six in the evening. 


1X. Health 


Thorough health examinations should be required of every student apply- 
ing for enrollment in the school-work program and, if accepted for the pro- 
gram, his health status as revealed in this and prior examinations should be 
considered in determining the type of employment to which he is referred. 
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Although there are no objective data to indicate that the “four-four” pro- 
gram involves strain, and although students and parents questioned did not 
feel that it was unduly difficult, nevertheless, it is evident that it is more exact- 
ing than the usual school program and is undertaken at an especially critical 
period in the individual’s development. Follow-up health examinations should, 
therefore, be required every six months, or oftener if, in the opinion of teacher, 
counselor, supervisor, or employer, the need is indicated. 
X. The Curriculum 

Following are some of the problems which need to be considered in organ- 

izing the school curriculum for students in school-work programs: 

1, Discussion of problems encountered on the job and information pertinent 
to work experience should be given a place in the curriculum. Instruction 
is recommended in such areas as applying for the job, employer-employee 
relationship, labor organization, taxes and banking, and protective labor 
standards, Where it is not possible to convene working students for in- 
dividual and group counseling and for instruction related to work, effort 
should be made to provide for discussion of these problems in regular 
classes. 

2. If possible, the curriculum should be so scheduled that work-experience 
students interested in extracurricular activities have some opportunity to 
participate. Consideration might be given to the possibility of organizing 
the work schedule so that the student could have one full day a week 
in school. If neither of these arrangements is feasible, the student’s in- 
terest in the activities which will have to be dropped should be weighed 
against the gains expected from participation in work experience. 

. Effort should be made to schedule required courses so that time will be 
available for work experience. 

4. Guidance and counseling services should be expanded substantially to 
make sure that the individual student benefits to the fullest extent pos- 
sible from the work-experience program. This may require additional per- 
sonnel, in-service training for counselors, or both. It may also call for an 
expansion of testing facilities by the school. It is essential that an ade- 
quate amount of counselor time be provided for work-experience students. 

. When work-study programs are organized in the schools, work experience 

should be given recognition in the curriculum as an integral part of the 

education of the individual student. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


If you have moved or have changed your address, be 
sure to notify the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals so that you receive your BULLETIN and other lit- 
erature promptly. In sending the notice be sure to give your 
old address as well as your new address. 

























Is a Young Man Wise to Go into Education? 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
Director of College of Education, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


— article of Dr. Douglas pre- 
sents an interesting discussion 
on the necessity of inducing more 
young men to choose education as 


HE war took a high percentage 
of young male teachers and admin- 
istrators out of the schools and young 
men out of the teacher-training schools 





their life profession. He has force- 
fully presented the remuneration an- 
gle of the picture. There is certainly 
a very definite need for stressing this 
in counseling the young potential 
educator but at the same time he 
should be made aware of the fact 
that as a whole those in the profes- 
sion of education are still very much 
underpaid. He must also realize that 
the total number of well-paid posi- 
tions in this profession is consider- 


and colleges. In 1944-45, in some insti- 
tutions, the young men preparing for 
work in education dropped to less 
than fifteen per cent of the number en- 
rolled in 1940-41. In many, it dropped 
to less than twenty-five per cent and 
nationally it dropped to a little more 
than thirty per cent. The percentage 
of men in teaching dropped from 
about twenty per cent in the late 
1930’s to less than ten per cent in 
1944.45, 

The effects of this diversion of young 
men from the profession will be felt 
for a generation to come. Without the 
slightest doubt the adolescent boy and perhaps also the adolescent girl should 
be taught by some male personalities. Without the slightest doubt there is an 
increasing shortage of high-class men for administrative positions. For some 
years, at least, it will be difficult to attract young men into preparation for 
teaching. Wages, profits, and salaries in most other callings are inflated, 
while the lack of increases in salaries for educational positions constitutes a 
social lag. 

The question naturally arises, can we in good faith advise young men to 
prefer educational careers to the possible alternatives? It is the purpose of this 
discussion to examine the situation in an honest effort to find an answer to this 


ably smaller in comparison to the 
total number in other professions; 
such as, law, dentistry, and medi- 


cine.—EDITOR. 


question. 
ARE TEACHERS WELL PAID? 

Let us consider first whether teachers are well paid. Relative to the income 
of men in education there is much misunderstanding. The situation is not at 
all truly presented by quoting statistics on the averages of teachers’ salaries, be- 
cause more than eighty per cent of teachers are women. The average salary for 
all people in educational positions, including college teachers and administra- 
tors, is a little more than $2000 a year, less than half of the net income of the 
average physician, dentist, or attorney. 
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To answer the question for young men alone, we must break down na- 
tional averages into groups by sex. One must remember, for example, that 
ninety-nine per cent of college presidents and more than eighty per cent of 
college teachers are men and that these are fairly well paid. The salaries of 
college presidents range from $2500 a year to $32,500 a year, clustering pre- 
dominately around $7,500 to $10,000 a year. The salaries of college .teachers 
likewise have a wide range, but even in 1939-40 the median professor’s salary 
in fifty-two universities and A. and M. colleges, was $4200 and in fifty-two 
teachers colleges it was approximately $3100.’ 

One must bear in mind that these averages are for both men and women 
and are, thus, definitely less than the average for men. College deans, of which 
there are more than 6300 in the United States, in fifty-two universities and A. 
and M. colleges, receive on the average approximately $5400. 


In interpreting all these salaries one must bear in mind that salaries in 
schools and colleges have increased between fifteen per cent and twenty per 
cent since 1939, and they will no doubt increase that much again in the next 
few years. In other words, the average professor’s salary in universities and 
A. and M. colleges which was $4200 seven years ago, is probably around $5000 
today and will go to $6000 in the next half dozen years. 

Let us take a look at salaries of administrators, superintendents, and prin- 
cipals. The median salaries’ in 1944-45 are shown below in Tables 1 and 2. 
While only about half of those occupying supervisory positions are men and 
the averages are therefore materially lower than for men alone, tae statistics 
shown in Table 2 are interesting. 


TABLE [. MEDIAN SALARIES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 





Cities with Populations of 





Positions more than 30,000 to 10,000 to 5,000to 2,5000 to 
100,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 








Superintendents $9150 $6750 $5250 $4339 $3736 
Assoc., Asst., Dept. Supts. 6510 4750 4150 3633 3250 
High-School Principals 5310 4396 3657 3139 2757 
Assistant Principals 4167 3458 ws pe) Fe 
Junior High-School Principals 4657 3651 3077 2563 2219 
Asst. Junior High- 

School Principals 4156 3194 vl 
Elementary-School Principals 3772 2880 2644 





‘College Salaries, U. S. Office of Education. Circular No. 196. 
*Research Bulletin, Vol. XXII. No. 1, February, 1945. 
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TABLE 2. MEDIAN SALARIES OF DIRECTORS, ASSISTANT DIRECTORS, 
OR SUPERVISORS IN VARIOUS POSITIONS 





Cities with Populations of 


Positions more than 30,000 to 10,000 to 5,000 to 2,500 to 
100,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 
Research, Tests, ete. $3788 $3000 $3033 $2450 ‘ 
Vocational Education 4250 3660 3171 2517 2633 
Physical Education 3850 3063 2546 2150 2090 
Health 3605 2950 2042 2150 s 
Evening Schools 3875 3125 2150 * e 
Art 3606 2739 2211 1969 1775 
Music 3636 2830 2283 2047 1845 
Manual or Industrial Arts 3950 3250 2600 2180 2183 
Visual Education 3750 2750 is sd Se 














There are more than a hundred superintendencies of schools, indeed a 
considerable number of assistant superintendencies, and almost a hundred 
principalships paying $10,000 a year or more. There are thousands of admin- 
istrative positions and thousands of male college teaching positions paying 
between $5000 and $10,000 a year. 

The salaries quoted are for public schools. There are many nonpublic 
high schools which pay their staffs on a basis comparable to that for college 


teachers and presidents. There are also many and an increasing number of 
good paying positions in camps and recreational work—thousands of positions 
paying from $2500 to $5000 for men, or several hundred dollars to a thousand 
for summer school work. In many schools the male coaches are paid as much 
as the principal, typical salaries being from $2500 to $4000 a year. 

In recent years, in industry and in government service, teaching, recrea- 
tional, personnel, and counselling positions have been created by the thousands. 
These usually pay from $2500 to $5000 a year. 

It should not be overlooked that men are not as carefully selected in edu- 
cation as in law, medicine, and dentistry. While the average man in education 
makes probably only $3000 a year, perhaps a little less or a little more, as com- 
pared to $4000 to $4500 in other professions, it is quite likely that the differ- 
ence would not be as great if men in education were as carefully selected, or if 
the average salary in education did not include the wages of people relatively 
low in ability, training, and personality. 


SALARY AND EXPERIENCE 

It should also be remembered that the average experience of teachers is 
definitely less than that of the average man in other professions. The average 
salary of the male educator of less than ten years’ experience is more than that 
of the lawyer, physician, dentist, or engineer of less than ten years’ experience. 
If matched on the basis of experience the male educator will do almost as well 
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as the male worker in other professions with the same number of years of 
experience. 

For any given young man there is little basis for choice between education 
and other callings as far as salary is concerned. One need not be concerned 
about matters of difference in income. In fact in proportion to the amount of 
college education he has had, the male educator is at least as well paid as the 
physician, dentist, or attorney of the same number of years of experience. 

In addition to teaching and administrative positions, there are nearly a 
hundred thousand other good paying positions for men trained in education. 
Several thousand work for education departments in various companies, food 
companies, air lines, railroads, stores, mines, and factories. Book companies 
and manufacturers and distributors of school equipment and supplies employ 
and pay well salesmen and editors with experience in the schools. 


















EDUCATION AND OTHER PROFESSIONS 









Since there is no significant difference in the income a young man may 
expect to receive, it is evident that he should choose between education and 
some other profession on some basis—a desire for service, conditions of work, 
taste for different types of work, social prestige, the opportunities of the neces- 
sity for moving around, security, and conditions of retirement. Let us see how 
education compares in these respects with other professions. 

1. The educator can experience as much satisfaction from the value of his 
service as the physician, more than the attorney. 

2. His working conditions are generally better than either of the others. He 
can have his evenings and weekends relatively free. He has much longer 
vacation at various times in the year. 

3. His work gives him opportunity for expression and he is not dependent 
for his income upon the misfortunes of others. Rather than merely miti- 
gating evils, his work is creative; it builds for the future. 

4. The social prestige of the school administrator and college teacher is on 

a par with that of other professions. 

. While the attorney, dentist, or physician may move around only at great 
risk because of the necessity for building a new practice, the educator’s 
career may call him to various sections of the country. To some, of 
course, this fact is a disadvantage since promotion may involve moving 
to a new community. 

6. There is unusual security in educational work. Having a job does not 

depend upon keeping a practice and indeed very little upon health. 

7. Most colleges, and a rapidly increasing number of school systems, have 
plans for paying to teachers and administrators an annual stipend sutffi- 
cient to support them in old age. . 

8. The educator may continue to grow and to learn, and is therefore less 

likely to deteriorate intellectually than other professional men. 


A careful analysis of the whole picture makes it clear that if an itelligent 
boy has the potentialities of a superior teacher or administrator and likes to 
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work with both books and people, he should be encouraged to consider most 
seriously going into educational work. On the market, his abilities and qual- 
ities will bring him as much in the way of salary in education as in any other 
profession—at least up to the point of $10,000 or more. 

For a few years, as long as the boom lasts, more money may be made (or 
lost) in business, in medicine, or in law, than in education. When the depres- 
sion comes as it will, most likely throughout the fifties, the educator will be 
“sitting pretty” as far as security is concerned and his salary will put him in a 


preferred class. 

Go out of your way to locate promising young men for educational work 
—the very best—and encourage them to go into education. You will be doing 
them no harm, perhaps a real service, and you may be certain that you will 
render a valuable service to society. Do not be content merely to inspire them. 
Be businesslike and tell them the story told in the preceding paragraphs. 





A Course in Aviation Education 


pee Oak Park Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois, has introduced a 
course in Aviation Science. It is under the direction of an instructor who has 
returned from military leave of absence. He is a physicist, an expert in engines, 
and a former major in the Army Air Forces. Since his return last January he has 
spent all his time developing this course. 


The course is composed of two parts, each headed by a fine pilot and scientist. 
One part is on Theory of Flight, with enough worth-while frills to keep it inter- 
esting. Excellent equipment has been procured for the course: a Link Trainer, 
with scenery on the walls to allow the instructor to simulate almost any situa- 
tion; a Piper Cub fuselage; a complete wing assembly that can be studied topside 
or underside; a wind tunnel; appropriate instruments; four different types of 
engines to teach nontechnical engine theory, what the civilian pilot should know 
about engine safety. The entire emphasis of the course is on civilian flying. 


The other part of the course deals with Aviation Geography, Meteorology, and 
Navigation—from the point of view of the civilian flyer or passenger. The CAA 
examinations are used in the total course, which brings the student up to his 
actual flight lessons. Eventually flight lessons may be included in the course. 


Dr. Eugene Youngert, Superintendent of the Oak Park Township High School, 
makes the following statement: “Our purpose in working out Aviation Science is 
to help the prospective flier and passenger to become intelligent about this busi- 
ness of flying. These boys and girls will fly. The plane will be their means of 
transportation. We want them to do better the flying as pilot or passenger that 


they are going to do anyway.” 








A 











National Contests For Schools 
National Contest Committee! of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


HE National Contest Committee has considered the applications of 

firms, organizations, and institutions outside the organized educational 
agencies that are seeking participation by schools in national contests. The 
following national contests have the approval of the Committee and are sug- 
gested to schools as the only national contests in which schools should partici- 
pate during the school year 1946-47. Additional contests, if any, will be con- 
sidered by the National Contest Committee in December, 1946, and announced 
in the March, 1947, issue of THe BuLtetin. 


The Committee has considered a large number of national contests and 
has sought additional specific information about many of them in which the 
educational aims and motives were not clearly stated. It places on the list only 
those national contests in which educational values for students in our sec- 
ondary schools seem to outweigh the direct or implied commercial aspects of 
the contest. 

NATIONAL CONTESTS FOR 1946-47 
Sponsoring Agency National Contest Approved 
American Association for the United Na- Essay Contest on United Nations 
tions, Inc., 45 East 65th Street, New 
York 21, New York. 
American ‘Automobile Association, 17th Traffic Safety Poster Contest 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C, 
American Legion Auxiliary, 777 N. Meri- Poppy Poster Contest 
dian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Bos- Essay, Story, and Poetry Contests 
ton, Massachusetts. 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 635 St. Scholarships 
Paul Street, Rochester 2, New York 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 17th Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 
and D Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Photographic Contest 
Rochester 4, New York. 
Fisher Body Division, General Motors Cor- Craftsman’s Guild 
poration, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
The Kansas City Art Institute and School Scholarships 
of Design, 4415 Warwick Boulevard, Kan- 
sas City 2, Missouri. 
1The National Contest Committee: G. A. Manning, Principal, High School, Muskegon, Michigan, 


Chairman; Fred L. Biester, Superintendent, Glen Bard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois; and 
John M. French, Principal, High School, LaPorte, Indiana. 
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Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, 406 W. 34th Street, Kansas 
City 2, Missouri. 

Loyal Legion Foundation, 837-839 Lemcke 
Building, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

National Administrative Board for Pepsi- 
Cola Scholarships, 552 Emerson Street, 
Palo Alto, California. 

National Americanism Committee of the 
American Legion, 777 N. Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

National Forensic League, Rippon, Wiscon- 
sin. 

National Graphic Arts Association, 71) 
Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 4, 
D.C. 

National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Ine., Suite 105, 11 S. La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Propeller Club of the U.S., Port of New 

Orleans, Room 304, Associaticn of Com- 

merce Building, New Orleans 5, Louisi- 

ana. 

Scholarship Board of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School] Principals, 120] 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C, 

Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 220 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

Science Service, 1619 N. Street, N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C. 





Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Pepsi-Cola Scholarships 


Oratorical Contest 


Forensic (excluding debate ) 
Contest 


Essay Contest 


Design for 1949 Easter Seal 


Essay Contest 






National Honor Society 
Scholarships 


Art, Literature, Music 
Contests 


Science Talent Search 


The Committee does not list Scholarships offered by collezes and uni- 
versities for which the respective institutions determine the recipients through 
qualifying or competitive examinations.. However, it does not look with favor 
on any such plan to select students if the writing of an essay is required as 
a part of the qualifying procedure. The Science Talent Search, because it re- 
quires an essay, is regarded as a contest that comes within the realm and ju- 
risdiction of the National Contest Committee. The Pepsi-Cola Scholarships 
and the Natinoal Honor Society Scholarships require no essay,,only a gen- 
eral competency qualifying examination, and are included here only because 
of the large financial and educational benefits to so large a number of students. 


The Committee recommends that schools participate only in such na- 


tional contests as are recommended by the National Committee, and in such 
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list by the state committee or agency acting for school administrators or 
principals. The National Contest Committee urges all state secondary-school 
principals’ associations that do not have such state contest committees to or- 
ganize and authorize the functions and responsibilities of such a state com- 
mittee. Only by some control and direction by school administrators of such 
a multiplicity of outside contests can a school avoid the pressure on, inter- 
ference with, and interruptions of the legitimate educational functions of 
the schools. All schools should have a considered policy on the selection of the 
contest and the number of contests sponsored by outside agencies in which 
the school can profitably participate each year. 

The Naticnal Contest Committee published an approved policy on out- 
side contests for the consideration cf all schools. It appeared in Tue But- 
LETIN, October, 1943, “How Should Schools Control Contests, Tournaments, 
and Festivals?” Reprints of this article are available from the National As- 
sociation of Seccondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., at ten cents each. 





School Record Forms of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. 


HE National Association of Secondary-School Principals wishes to an- 

nounce the availability of a Cumulative Personnel Record Form designed 
by the Committee on Cumulative Records,’ after two years of research and 
study of cumulative record forms now in use in our secondary schools. The 
Committee has made available a simple and practical cumulative record form 
for all schools that feel the need of such forms. The personnel records of 
youth that attend secondary schools will continue to be of vital importance 
in counseling in the school and in continual demand by many employers of 
youth. The school must maintain a cumulative record of all its youth for 
guidance services in the schocl and for post-school evaluation of abilities. 


The Cumulative Personnel Record (See pages 40 and 41.) 

The Cumulative Personnel Record is available in three forms: the card, 
printed on both sides; the folder, printed on: outside and reversible; and the 
envelope, printed on both sides. All forms are available at nominal prices. 


1The Committee on Cumulative Records: William H. Bristow, Assistant Director, Bureau of Refer- 
ence, Research, and Statistics, New York City Schools, New York, Chairman; Joseph G. Bryan, Director of 
Secondary Education, Kansas City Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri; Joseph C. McLain, Principal, 
Mamaroneck Senior High School, Mamaroneck, New York; Cora E. Riley, Director of Student Personnel, 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts; Ross O. Runnels, Principal, Maplewood Junior High 
School, Maplewood, New Jersey; Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, Division of Student Personnel. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York; David J. Swartz, Chairman, Mechanical 
Drawing Department, Member Administrative Division, Haaren High School, New York, New York, 
Secretary; Fred O. Wygal, State Supervisor, Adult Education and Guidance, Department of Public In- 
struction, Richmond, Virgina; Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Washington, D.C., ex officio. 
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local, state, or regional contests that are similarly placed on a participating 
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Prices of the Cumulative Personnel Record 
Three styles of Cumulative Personnel Records are available, all contain- 


ing the same items, complete for any school. 
Card style, size 9x 11Y% 
Standard Folder style, size 914 x 1144 
Envelope style size, 914 x 1134 


Prices: Cards Folders Envelopes 

1-99 $ .05 each $ .05 each $ .05 each 
100-499 2.00 C 5.00 C 2.50 C 
500-999 1.75 C 4.50 C 2.00 C 
1000 or more 1.50 C 4.00 C 1.75 C 


COMMENTS ON THE NEW CUMULATIVE RECORD FORM 
Historical Development 

In 1920, in response to a request from the secondary-school principals 
throughout the United States, the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals prepared a Permanent Record and Certificate of Secondary-School 
Credits. These forms were revised in 1941, at which time a committee of 
the Association, in collaboration with college authorities, devised forms known 
as “Secondary-School Record” and “Personality Record,” which were widely 
used by colleges and secondary schools in transmitting a record of a student’s 
credits and other personal data to colleges and to employers. The Personality 
Record is devoted to a confidential personal analysis. Over 250,000 copies are 
used annually in secondary schools, and several hundred colleges have used 
the Secondary-School Record and Personality Record as a part of their ad- 
missions procedure. 

In February, 1945, a committee was appointed to revise the original 
Permanent Record Form. The work of this committee was based upon a study 
made with the co-operation of principals of secondary schools throughout the 
country; the Handbook of Cumulative Records, Bulletin 1944, No. 5, pub- 
lished by the United States Office of Education; and the studies made by the 
American Council on Education. 

Purposes Served 
The Cumulative Personnel Record has been devised to meet these criteria: 

It is cumulative, showing interrelationships among items and develop- 

mental trends from year to year. 

Data are easily and legibly entered. 

Information recorded is concrete, specific, and objective. 

It can be read easily and readily interpreted. 

It is adaptable to the various types of school organizations. 

It includes minimum data to which may be added other desired guid- 





ance records. 
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4. 


5. 
6. 
7. 


Information is included on such factors as: 
1. 
2. Health and physical characteristics. 
3. 





NaTIONAL ConTEsSTs FOR SCHOOLS 


Personality and family background. 


Achievement as indicated by teachers’ marks and standardized and 
informal tests. 

Interests and activities—in- and out-of-school (offices, honors, hobbies, 
camping, scouting, athletics, special talents, etc.) 

Work experience. 

Educational and vocational plans. 

Suggestions for guidance. 


On the record may be entered significant information which affects the 
student’s accomplishments and behavior and throws light cn his growth and 
development, his social relations, and his emotional behavior. The teacher 
and counselor may gain much information by observing the student's rela- 
tionships with other teachers and other students. The cumulative record is 
a guidance and counseling instrument. Its purpcse is to furnish as readily 
as possible an over-all view of the student’s growth and development through 
his school, home, and community experiences as recorded by teachers, coun- 
selors, supervisors, principals, and others who work with him. 


Specific Uses to be Served 
The specific purposes to be served by this record are as follows: 
A. To provide a periodic, systematic appraisal of the student’s growth 





and development toward the objectives that have been established by 
the school, both for groups of students and for individual students. 
Many schools provide opportunities for students to sit down with 
the counselor or teacher and consider their records as a whole, as a 
part of the general guidance and counseling program of the school. 


. Many schools have found it advisable to hold conferences with parents 


when pupils enter the school and to explain the use of the Cumulative 
Personnel Record and its function as a guidance instrument. 


. There are many times when the Cumulative Personnel Record pro- 


vides an important instrument for conferences with the student; such 

as, 

1. When he has to make an important decision with respect to his 
education and vocational plans, as in (a) selection or change of 
school program, (b) decision as to kind and extent of part-time 
work, (c) decision as to whether to leave school, (d) choice of 
college or other kind of training, and (e) choice of vocational field. 

. When he has to meet some crisis or solve some important personal 
problem affecting him or his family. 

3. When he is planning his leisure-time program. 

. When problems of adjustment arise, such as (a) discipline, (b) 


to 









Name, in full ..... seapiikcteniitsiteenliielniiaed uapleniat 
Firet Name 


Home Address Ms 
Number and Street 


Birth Date ccc fe Name of Parent or G 





Was graduated 
Entered Will be graduated 
Meee: Meo Withdrew 


: “Location of School 
Class periods are minutes, ...... times a week, ....... weeks a year. Passing mark is —..___.. 


Example 


College recommending mark —....__ u ( 


1, Describe your marking system if unusual: silos . . siibecoenset ‘ location | 
a eS * poseful. 


2. List other secondary schools attended: ...... aE: aaa 
CLASS RECORD 


Specify 





Notes 1. SERIO 
OF PU 








If no marks are check. Circle marks or checks for 


9 10 11 
may be entered in the Extra column. If a ec 
enter here an 


4. INFLUI 


5. CONCE! 
OTHER: 


*A unit represents the study of a subject a full school year, four or 
& week, or the equivalent. One unit equals two credits, 


ethorwine 


TEST RECORD 
11 
Test Score | %-ile | Basis* 


ted. Include any available interpretation of tests on an enclosure. 





*Give basis on which p P 


Applicant ranks .... in a graduating class of .... students. 


a Signature . si Title ..... deaicaeosigs 
Coneright. 1941, by the National of Schoo! Principals of the NEA, 1201 Sisteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. G@ All 
reserved. This blank, or any parts thereof, may not be reproduced except by permission. 











Personality Record (Confidential) 




























L or F PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF n-:-ccevsnnnnonnnnntntnnsmmmannan nant 


Last Name Firet Name Middle Name 


School .. Town or City State ............ 











The following characterizations are descriptions of behavior; they are not ratings. It is recommended that where possible the judgments of a 

number of the pupil’s present teachers be indicated by use of the following method: 
1 M (5) 2 
Example OF PURPOSE | | | | l 
Purposeless Vacillating Potential Limited Purposeful 

M (5) indicotes the mest commen or model behavior of the pupil as shows by the agreement of Sve of the sight teachen mwastlis. The 
location of the numerals to the left and right indicates that one teacher considers the pupil vacillating and that two teachers consider him pur- 
pose ful. If preferred, the subject fields or other areas of relationship with the pupil may be used to replace the numerals. 


























1. SERIOUSNESS 
OF PURPOSE ° | | | | | 
Purposeless Vacillating Potential Limited Purposeful 
2. INDUSTRY | | | | } 
Seldom works even Needs constant Needs occasional Prepares assigned Seeks additional 
under pressure pressure work ke £ 
3. INITIATIVE | | | | | 
Seldom initiates Conforms Varies with Self-reliant Actively creative 
conditions 
4. INFLUENCE | | | | | 
Passive Retiring but Varying Contributing Strongly controlling 
co-operative 
$. CONCERN FOR 
— OTHERS | | | | | 
Antisocial Indifferent Self-centered Deeply and 


6. RESPONSIBILITY | | | | | 

















— Unreliable Somewhat dependable Usually dependable Conscientious Assumes much 
responsibility 
a as | | | 
| Usually well-balanced Well-balanced Exceptionally 
Apathetic Unresponsive g 
Significant school activities: 


Special interests or abilities: 


Significant limitations (physical, social, mental): 











____- Additional information which may be helpful such as probable financial needs or work experience: 

le | Basi" 

= Principal's recommendation (Specific statement concerning the applicant's fitness for acceptance): 

< a 

a DONE a ccnenpceieesicicichinis, MUNI aiecieeeteceeninonitineieii Title ts 
ae Ths Penonalty Record avable a 4 anparate form, i, the Secondary-Scool Record is emted eaving ove sie blank . 

iy — 1941, pa pens National of 1 pa! » of the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.. Washington 6, D. CG All rights 
This bia: thereof, may not be Sossest ty 
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failure in school work, (c) boy-girl relations, or (d) social adjust- 
ment to teachers, friends, family. 





Introducing This Record in the School. 
Before introducing a cumulative permanent record of this type, there 

should be a common understanding with the faculty, students, and parents 

as to the purposes which are to be served, the kind of records to be kept, the 

co-operation required of them in keeping and using the records. 

Previous School Record of Experiences and Achievement. 

There should be secured for each entering student, from his previous 
school, a summary of information similar to that covered by this record, as 
to his past experiences, accomplishments, achievements, aptitudes, etc. If 
the schools sending students to a secondary school do not have an adequate 
system of reporting significant information concerning the past achievements 
and accomplishments of the students, the secondary school may wish to co- 
operate with these schools in the preparation of such a record. 


















OTHER RECORD FORMS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Secondary-School Record (Transfer Certificate. See page 44.) 

This form, size 8% x 11 inches, is widely used by schools and colleges in 
transmitting the scholastic and personality record of the students to other 
schools, to colleges, and to interested.employers. The reverse side contains the 


Personality Record. 


The Personality Record (See page 45.) 

This form is on the other side of the Secondary-School Record. It is also 
available as a separate form, size 8% x 11 inches, with reverse side blank. Many 
schools use the separate Personality Record form in obtaining a rating of each 
student each year by each of the student’s teachers for the cumulative person- 
nel record of the student. 



















Prices for Secondary-School Record and Personality Record 

The Secondary-School Record Blank (8x11 inches) is printed on 
both sides, one side contains the Secondary-School Record Form and the other 
contains the Personality Record Form. : 











Quantity Price 

1-99 per unit $ .05 
100-499 per hundred 2.00 
500-999 per hundred 1.50 
1000-or more per hundred 1.00 











Personality Record Form (814 x11 inches) 
Prices for this form (one side only) are the same as the 


above price range less 10%. 
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The Permanent Record Card (See pages 46 and 47.) 

This is a record form. covering ten semesters and provides a record of 
subjects by years. It includes a record of student activities, intelligence, and 
achievement test scores, attendance, personal traits, and family history. It is 
flexible cardboard, 5x 8 inches. It is available for vertical filing and has been 
used by some schools as a cumulative record card. 


Quantity Price 

1-99 per unit $ .05 
100-499 per hundred 2.00 
500-999 per hundred 1.50 
1000-or more per hundred 1.00 


There is a discount of 20 per cent on all orders of $1.00 or more on all 
school record forms to members of the National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION FOR 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
The First Postwar Convention of the National Association of Secon- 


dary-School Principals will be held in Hotel Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, Saturpay, March 1—Wepnespay, March 5, 1947 


Further Announcement Later 


Plan NOW To Be in Attendance 


Send your hotel reservations NOW to: 


Mr. Floyd A. Potter 

Chairman, Housing Bureau 

American Association of School Administrators 
16 Central Pier 

Adlantic City, New Jersey 














Parents and Teachers Revise the Report Card 


HE Portland Council of the Oregon Parents and Teachers selected a com- 

mittee of parents, teachers, principals, and director of secondary edu- 
cation to study procedures and forms used in reporting the progress and 
development of students to the home. This committee, as one of its many 
projects, prepared a questionnaire which was sent to a carefully selected 
sampling of teachers and parents in elementary and high schools. One thous- 
and six hundred forty-one parents of students in elementary schools and 387 
parents of students in secondary schools replied as did 58 teachers in elemen- 
tary schoois and 72 teachers in secondary schools. The percentage of each 
group replying to each question is given below in Table I. 


TABLE I 
THE PERCENTAGE OF THE PARENTS AND TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY- 
AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUPILS WHO REPLIED TO EACH ITEM 
IN A QUESTIONNAIRE 


Elem. Elem. Secon. Secon. 
Item 
Teachers Parents Teachers Parents 








. PHYSICAL HABITS 
1, Shows interest in personal habits 75 66 46 dl 
2. Posture 43 47 
3. Cleanliness 64 50 
4. Shows ability in skills, 
games, and rhythms 

5. Applies knowledge to his daily 
habits 

6. Weight and height periodically 

. SOCIAL HABITS 
1. Adjusts well to other children 
2. Is willing to share 48 
3. Has pride in class accomplish- 

ments and school activities 67 
4. Courteous while others are 
speaking 56 
. Respects the property of others 69 
. Accepts safety responsibilities 48 
. Makes the best of a difficult 
situation 34 
. Has the desire to improve himself 61 
. Responds promptly, accurately, and 
cheerfully to school regulations 65 
10. Has grown in self-confidence 50 
11. Takes care of personal belongings 50 
C, INTELLECTUAL HABITS 
1. Takes pride in his work 83 
2. Is accurate 46 
3. Completes his work 78 
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4. Judges work thoughtfully 33 46 
5. Is in the right place at the right 
time ready for work 58 56 


Pease ee 


. WORK HABITS 
1. Should a child’s work, no matter how 
poor, be marked “satisfactory” if the 
teacher thinks he can do no better? 
. Yes 45 
No 55 


. Should a child’s work, even if good, 
be marked “unsatisfactory” if the 
teacher thinks he can do better? 

Yes 
No 

. Should all children in a class be 
marked according to a single 
standard? 

Yes 
No 
. HOW OFTEN WOULD YOU LIKE A REPORT 
CARD ISSUED? 
1, Every six weeks 
2, Every nine weeks 


‘*, WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE YOUR CHILD 
CHECK PORTIONS OF THIS CARD HIM- 
SELF, SUCH AS HEALTH HABITS ? 

Yes 
No 

}. DO YOU THINK A CHILD SHOULD HAVE 
DIFFERENT REPORT CARDS FOR VARIOUS 
LEVELS, AS KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, 
UPPER GRADES, HIGH SCHOOL? 

Yes 
No 

. IN MARKING YOUR CHILD IN ACADEMIC 
SUBJECTS WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING 
DO YOU PREFER? 

1. S - - - Satisfactory 
U - - - Unsatisfactory 

- - Improving 

- - Excellent 
- Good 

- - Passable 
- Failing 
- Superior 
- Above Average 
- Average 
- Below Average 
- Failure 


re 
> 
' 


eo 
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- Is doing very well 31 35 60 43 
- Is doing good work 
- Is doing satisfactory work 

4 - Shows little effort 

5 - Failing 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE MORE DETAILED 
EXPLANATION AS TO WHAT SUBJECT 
HEADINGS INCLUDE; SUCH AS, SOCIAL 
STUDIES TO INCLUDE, HISTORY, CIVICS, 
AND GEOGRAPHY AND LANGUAGE ARTS TO 
INCLUDE READING, SPELLING, WRITING, 
LITERATURE, AND LANGUAGE? 

Yes 

No 

. DO YOU THINK A REPORT CARD SHOULD 

INCLUDE A MARKING FOR SPECTAL IN- 
TERESTS, ABILITIES, AND EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES ? 

Yes 85 

No 15 


. DO YOU BELIEVE THERE SHOULD BE 
SPACE FOR 
(1) The teacher’s comments; 
Yes 
No 
(2) The parent’s comments 
Yes 
No 
(3) The child’s comments 
Yes 
No 
. WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW HOW YOUR 
CHILD RATES ACCORDING TO STANDARD 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, IN REGARD TO HIS 
ABILITY IN VARIOUS FIELDS ? 
Yes 85 
No 15 
. SHOULD EVERY CHILD BE PROMOTED EACH 
TERM NO MATTER WHAT KIND OF 
WORK HE DOES? 
Yes 14 
No 86 


. WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW WHETHER HIS 
GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT IS THAT WHICH 
IS TO BE EXPECTED OF A CHILD OF HIS AGE LEVEL? 
Yes 84 
No 16 
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OQ. WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW WHETHER HIS 

GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT IS THAT WHICH 

IS TO BE EXPECTED OF A CHILD OF 

HIS GRADE LEVEL? 
Yes 74 87 87 88 
No 
. HOW MANY TIMES HAVE YOU VISITED 
SCHOOL THIS YEAR? 
once 



















two times 14 13 
three times 10 6 
four times 7 4 







? 






. DOES YOUR CHILD WANT YOU TO VISIT SCHOOL ? 
Yes 90 64 
No 
. DO YOU THINK IT IMPORTANT TO BECOME 
ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR CHILD’S TEACHER? 
Yes 86 75 
No rata 25 
‘. DO YOU CONFER WITH YOUR CHILD’S 
TEACHER UPON YOUR OWN INITIATIVE? 
Yes 56 45 
No 
. IN TALKING WITH YOUR CHILD’S TEACHER, 
DOES YOUR CONVERSATION INCLUDE 































1, just academic subjects 38 42 
2. deportment 43 44 
3. his attitudes of getting along with others 41 0 
4, health 31 0 



















. IF YOU FEEL RELUCTANT TO VISIT 
SCHOOL IS IT DUE TO 
1. a lack of time on your part 56 65 
2. lack of interest on your part 0 0 
3. your child’s unwillingness 0 0 i 
4. a lack of co-operation on the teacher’s part 0 0 
5. a lack of an invitation 0 0 
6. a feeling that you are interrupting 24 0 








An examination of the results in parts A, B, and C reveals that there are 
areas of marked agreement in most instances. Only in a few instances are there 
any marked differences of opinion. The replies for each group were ranked in 
order of the greatest percentage of replies and the correlations between these 
results computed. 










The lowest coefficients of correlation are found where the relationship in- 
volves the comparison of the opinions of parents and teachers in the secondary 
schools with those of parents and teachers in the elementary schools. There is 
but one exception, that of the comparison between the opinions of parents and 
teachers in the secondary school in respect to items to be reported about the 
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physical habits of students. This evidence tends to indicate a rather serious 
divergence between points of view at the two levels of education under con- 
sideration. The divergence between the opinions of teachers and parents of 
secondary-school students in the area of physical habits is because parents rank 
ability in skills, games, and rhythms first, while teachers rank it next to last. 

An examination of the replies in Table I, Items D through O, shows sub- 
stantial agreement among all groups in nearly every item. The replies to D-2, 
F, H, and K-3, indicate lack of agreement. The opinions of the majority of 
the elementary teachers favor giving a mark of unsatisfactory for any work, 
no matter what its quality, if, in their opinion, the child could do better. The 
majority of the teachers in the secondary schools and of parents in both groups 
are opposed to this practice. The majority of the teachers in the elementary 
schools express the opinion that pupils, too, should have parts of the card to 
check while the opinions of the parents of these children are divided equally. 
The majority of teachers and parents at the secondary level oppose this. These 
opinions are in marked contrast to those expressed in item K-3 where a ma- 
jority of the parents in the secondary school favor a space for comment by the 
student, while the majority of the opinions of the other groups is opposed to 
this. Few persons prefer a three-point scale. Nearly a third of the elementary 
teachers prefer a four-point scale, but a majority of all groups prefer five. 

Promotional practices and standards for marking are closely allied. The 
replies to the items related to this are grouped in Table II. 


TABLE II. 
THE OPINIONS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY- AND 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL STUDENTS ABOUT STANDARDS FOR MARKING 
AND FOR PROMOTION 
Elem. Elem. Secon. Secon. 
Teachers Parents Teachers Parents 





Item 
1. Should a child’s work, no matter how 
poor, be marked “satisfactory” if the 


teacher thinks he can do no better? 
Yes 45 34 36 42 


No 55 60 64 57 


2. Should a child’s work, even if good, 
be marked “unsatisfactory” if the 


teacher thinks he can do better? 
Yes 56 28 37 22 


No 44 70 63 77 
3. Should all children in a class be 
marked according to a single standard? 
Yes 27 35 33 35 
No 73 57 67 64 
4. Should every child be promoted each 
term no matter what kind of work he does? 
Yes 14 Pe 6 10 
No 86 
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It is interesting to note the definite opinion that all pupils should not be 
marked by a single standard in contrast to the opinions given to the two 
previous questions and to the one following. 

Parents at the elementary level visit the school more frequently than do 
parents at the secondary level. They come more often without prior action 
by the school. They are interested in talking about more things with the 
teachers. Some of them have been made to feel they were unwanted when 
they did come, but on the whole, the reception has been a hospitable one. 











THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL REPORT CARD 





The items to be included in a report card which would give the informa- 
tion which a majority of both parents and teachers in the elementary schools 
state to be desirable are given in the following list. 
A. Physical Habits 
1. Shows interest in personal habits ce 
2. Cleanliness ‘’ 
3. Applies knowledge to his daily habits is 
B. Social Habits 1 
. Adjusts well to other children 
. Has pride in class accomplishments and school activities 
. Respects the property of others 
. Has the desire to improve himself 
. Courteous while others are speaking .... 
. Responds promptly, accurately, and cheerfully to school regulations 


. Takes care of personal belongings 
C. Intellectual Habits 
1. Takes pride in his work 
2. Is accurate 
3. Is in the right place at the right time ready for work. 
D. Would like to have more detailed explanation as to what subject head- 
ings include. i 
E. Should include a marking for special interest, abilities, and extra- 
curricular activities. 
F, There should be space for 
1. The teacher’s comments 
2. The parents’s comments 
G. How the child rates according to standard achievement tests, in regard 
to his ability in various fields. 
H. Whether his general achievement is that which ‘is to be expected of a 
child of his age level. 
I. Whether his general achievement is that which is to be expected of a 
child of his grade level. 
The items which a majority of the parents wish to have included, but 
which are desired by less than a majority of teachers are given below. 
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A. Shows ability in skills, games, and rhythms, 
B. Is willing to share. 
C. Is accurate. 
The items which a majority of teachers wish to have included, but which 
are desired by less than a majority of parents are given in the following list. 






A. Posture 
B. Has grown in self-confidence 
C. Would like to have the child check portions of the card himself, such as 


health habits. 














THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL REPORT CARDS 


The items to be included in a report card which would give the informa- 
tion which a majority of both parents and teachers of secondary-school pupils 
state to be desirable are given in the following list. 

A. Social Habits 

1. Adjusts well to other children 
2. Has pride in class accomplishments and school activities 
3. Has the desire to improve himself 
B. Intellectual Habits 
1. Takes pride in his work 
2. Is accurate 
3. Completes his work 
4. Is in the right place at the right time ready for work 
C. Should include a marking for special interest, abilities, and extracur- 













ricular activities. 
D. There should be space for 
1. The teacher’s comments 
2. The parent’s comments 
E. How the child rates according to standard achievement tests, in regard 


to his ability in various fields. 
F. Whether his general achievement is that which is to be expected of a 


child of his age level. 
G. Whether his general achievement is that which is to be expected of a 


child of his grade level. 

The items which a majority of parents wish to have included but which 
are desired by less than a majority of teachers are given in the following list. 

A. Shows interest in personal habits 

B. Applies knowledge to his daily habits 

C. There should be space for the child’s comments 

The items which a majority of teachers wish to have included but which 
are desired by less than a majority of parents are given in the following list. 


A. Physical Habits—Cleanliness 
B. Social Habits—Courteous while others are speaking, and respects the 


property of others 















(Continued to page 58.) 





























UNESCO Becomes A Reality 
THE HONORABLE WILLIAM BENTON 


Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


major step in strengthening international organization for peace has 
been taken by the enactment of the Joint Resolution which authorizes 
the President to accept membership for the United States in the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. In addition to au- 
thorizing membershsip in unEsco, the Joint Resolution provides for the or- 
ganization of a National Commission on Education, Scientific, and Cultural 
Co-operation, which will advise the government and serve as a link with na- 
tional private organizations in matters relating to uNEsco. The Commission 
will have one hundred members, of whom sixty will be selected by each of 
sixty national organizations interested in education, science, and cultural mat- 
ters, and forty will be individuals selected by the Department of State. Fifty 
of the organizations which will select representatives on the National Com- 
mission will be named soon by the Department; the remaining ten organi- 
zations will be chosen later by the National Commission itself. 

The instrument of our acceptance of membership in unEsco will be de- 
posited with the government of the United Kingdom. In accordance with the 
Constitution of unEsco, drawn up last November in London, the organiza- 
tion will come into legal existence when twenty nations have deposited ac- 
ceptances. Membership has already been accepted by the following countries: 
Australia, Dominican Republic, France, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Saudi 
Arabia, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom. Approval of unEsco, await- 
ing only the final action of depositing the acceptance, has been reported from 
the following eight countries: Brazil, China, Denmark, Egypt, Iran, Norway, 
Syria, Turkey. To this list is now added the United States of America. 

According to present plans, the first meeting of the General Conference 
of ungsco will be held in November at Paris, where the headquarters of the 
organization will be established. At this conference each member country will 
be represented by not more than five delegates. The Conference will approve 
a program of activities for uNEsco, and will elect a Director General. The 
Director General will be responsible for the appointment of the secretariat of 
the organization. 

The General Conference will consider a report drawn up by the Prepara- 
tory Commission, which has been meeting in London at intervals since last 
November. The report, already approved in its main outliries at the fifth 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission, held in London July 5-12, is to be 
available in this country for study and discussion at least a month before the 
General Conference meets. 
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Some of the main lines of activity contemplated for uNEsco include: rec- 
ommendations on agreements which will promote the free flow of knowl- 
edge and ideas across international boundaries, through all means of mass 
communication; promotion of international interchange of persons active in 
the fields of education, science, and culture; assistance to Member states, on 
their request, in the development of educational activities; promotion of in- 
ternational collaboration in science, scholarship, and the arts; and promotion 
of education at all levels directed toward international understanding, ad- 
herence to democratic values, and the maintenance of peace. Unesco will also 
be concerned with problems of educational rehabilitation in war devastated 
countries. Unesco will ascertain the needs of these countries and encourage 
official or private agencies to give effective assistance. 

The United States has participated actively in the work of the Preparatory 
Commission of Unesco. This country has been represented on the Prepara- 
tory Commission by the late Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Dr. Donald Stone, 
and Dr. Esther Brunauer. Dr. Richard Johnson and Dr. H. Harvard Arna- 
son have served as alternates. Expert consultants included education, the ra- 
dio, films, the press, social science, physical science, arts and letters, and li- 
braries. American representatives have had the benefit of many suggestions 
made by experts whom the Department of State has consulted, or submitted 
by individuals and organizations. 

Unesco is a peoples’ organization. It is established by governments “on 
behalf of their peoples . . . to develop and increase the means of communica- 
tion between their peoples, and to employ these means for the purposes of 
others’ lives.” It will succeed if the peoples of the Member states use it and 
give it unstinting support. 





Parents and Teachers Revise the Report Card 
(Continued from page 56.) 


A report card which told a majority of the parents of secondary-school 
children what they wished to know and what a majority of the teachers 
wished them to know would contain all of the items in the above lists. 

The results, on the whole, show that the amount of agreement is large 
and disagreement, little. What disagreement there is tends to be between 
groups at different levels of the school. Within the large areas of agreement, 
there are no patterns of tendency toward disagreement. All groups tend to 
have opinions which are conservative rather then liberal, in terms of modern 
theory, the elementary teachers being the least conservative group. Further 
study will be carried on in order to discover and to resolve conflicting points 
of view and to develop report cards which will tell parents what they wish 
to know as well as what the school wishes them to know. 





For World Peace 


WALTER E. HESS 
Managing Editor, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


HE answer to the question that is in the minds of most people of the 

world as to the possibilities of an effective United Nations Organization 
depends largely upon the effectiveness of the educational leadership within 
each member nation. On the people of the United States and quite specifically 
the teachers of our great nation lies a real responsibility. If this great organiza- 
tion is to secure peace and security to the peoples of the world, its achievement 
must come out of enlightenment and international understanding. Every 
American citizen must assume his obligation of knowing about the United 
Nations and of keeping constantly aware of its development. He must be 
actively interested in its perpetuity as well as in its actions. Our growing de- 
pendence on the other peoples of the world means that the welfare of each 
individual is increasingly tied up with the welfare of others in all parts of 
the world. Consequently we must turn more and more to the idea of “One 
World” in order to secure many of our most urgent needs. While we must be 
concerned with the specifics in operation, we must also have that happy facil- 
ity of being able to view the trees as the components which lose much of their 
ugliness when beheld as the beautiful woods. 

To teachers and the school comes a real responsibility in the dissemina- 
tion of information about the United Nations. Certainly the work of its vari- 
ous agencies becomes a definite part of the school’s curriculum. Pupils should 
be given every opportunity to learn about the United Nations—its organiza- 
tion, its personnel, the policies and the principles for which it stands, the 
problems which confront it and its methods of solution as well as its solu- 
tions. To do this requires a constant familiarity with each step in the develop- 
ment of this new world organization. Much information concerning these 
first steps is contained in Report No. 1, of the London session held from Janu- 
ary 10 to February 15, 1946. The complete report may be secured from the 
American Association for the United Nations, Inc., 45 East 65th Street, New 
York 21, New York. (Single copies, 10 cents). 


WILL IT WORK? 

One of the best answers to this question has been given by Dr. William 
G. Carr, Associate Secretary of the National Education Association and Sec- 
retary of the Educational Policies Commission, who served as a consultant to 
the United States delegation at the San Francisco Conference and as deputy 
secretary-general at the meetings held in London, November, 1945, to estab- 
lish the United Nation’s Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. It 
is herewith quoted from his article entitled “Education’s International Re- 
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sponsibilities” which appeared in the April, 1946, issue of Childhood Edu- 
cation. 

“The one thing that we all want to know about. the United Nations 
Organization, UNESCO, and all of the other new international agencies is 
whether or not they are going to work. Are they going to keep the peace? 
No one can answer that question at this time. 

“We must remember that UNESCO and all of the rest of the new inter- 
national agencies are merely tools. They can accomplish nothing in themselves. 
To ask whether UNESCO will work is like asking whether a spade will dig. 
If the people of the world are ready to pay the price for peace in terms of 
money, hard work, and straight thinking, the international arrangements are 
entirely adequate to maintain the peace and security to the world for a long 
time to come. If the people of the world have not learned the bitter lesson 
that peace has its price, no less than war, then the most perfect instruments 
that could possibly be devised will not automatically keep another world war 
from devastating this planet and destroying its inhabitants. 

“For teachers, the important thing is that in 1946 we do have a definite 
responsibility and definite agencies through which we can operate to discharge 
that responsibility. This is the real significance of the inclusion of education 
in the United Nations Charter and the establishment of a special United Na- 
tions agency to operate in this field. If we look back on the meetings in San 

ancisco and London with a feeling of triumph and elation, we must also 
k forward to the future with determination and hope.” 


THE FIRST REPORT OF UN 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION 


The Executive Committee of the Preparatory Commission, consisting of 
delegates from the fourteen member states of the original Executive Commit- 
tee of the San Francisco Conference, started its work in London on October 
16, 1945. It produced its report to the Preparatory Commission, composed of 
representatives from each of the states participating at San Francisco, on 
November 12. The Preparatory Commission was called into session on Novem- 
ber 24, and adjourned on December 24 after it had instructed the Executive 
Secretary to convene the first part of the first session of the General Assembly 
on January 10, 1946. (The Preparatory Commission ceased to exist upon the 
election of the Secretary-General of the United Nations.) 

American delegates to the first session of the General Assembly were: 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, Chairman of the delegation; Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., permanent member of the Security Council; Senator Tom 
Connally of Texas; Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan; and Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Their alternates were Representative Sol Bloom of New 
York; Frank C. Walker, former Postmaster General; John Foster Dulles of 
New York; former Senator John G. Townsend, Jr., of Delaware; and Repre- 
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sentative Charles A. Eaton of New Jersey. In December, 1945, Congress passed 
the “United Nations Participation Act of 1945” which provides that: 

The President, with the consent of Congress, shall appoint a permanent 
representative at the United Nations with the rank of Ambassador, who will 
be our permanent member on the Security Council, and who is to receive an 
annual salary of $20,000; a deputy representative to the Security Council with 
the rank of Minister, to receive an annual salary of $12,000. 

The President is authorized to appoint delegates to the General Assembly 
with the consent of the Senate, and these delegates are to receive annual salar- 
ies of $12,000 each. 

The President: may also appoint such other persons to represent the 
United States in the organs and agencies of the United Nations at salaries not 
to exceed $12,000 each, provided that the consent of the Senate shall be re- 
quired for the appointment of any person to represent the United States in 
the Economic and Social Council or the Trusteeship Council. 

At any time the President or Secretary of State, at the direction of the 
President, may represent the United States at any meeting or organ or agency 
of the United Nations. 

Our representative shall at all times act in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the President, both in deliberations and in voting. 

The President shall report to Congress at least annually on the activities 
of the United Nations and on the participation of the United States therein. 
He shall make special current reports on the decisions of the Security Council 
to take enforcement measures, and on the participation of the United States 
representative in such decisions. 

When the United States is called upon by the Security Council to take 
enforcement action, the President can apply such measures without the con- 
sent of Congress. 

The President is authorized to negotiate special agreement or agreements 
with the Security Council, subject to the approval of Congress, providing for 
the types of armed forces and facilities the United States is to place at the 
disposal of the Security Council. The President can make these forces available 
for action under the Charter without authorization by Congress providing that 
he does not make available any forces in addition to those specified in the 
agreement or agreements with the Security Council approved by Congress. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The General Assembly held its opening session in London from January 
10-February 15, 1946. The primary purpose of this inaugural meeting was 
to organize the United Nations into an efficient working machine. 
Membership 

In the General Assembly each member has equal representation and an 
equal voice. Each of the fifty-one countries, members of the United Nations, 
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has one vote in the General Assembly. The following countries are members 
of the United Nations: 














Argentina Dominican Lebanon Syria 
















Australia Republic Liberia Turkey 
Belgium Ecuador Luxembourg Ukraine 
Bolivia Egypt Mexico Union of South 
Brazil El Salvador Netherlands Africa 
Byelorussia Ethiopia New Zealand Union of Soviet 
Canada France Nicaragua Socialist 
Chile Greece Norway tepublics 
China Guatemala Panama United Kingdom 
Colombia Haiti Paraguay United States 
Costa Rica Honduras Peru Uruguay 

Cuba India Philippines Venezuela 
Czechoslovakia Iran Poland Yugoslavia 
Denmark Iraq Saudi Arabia 





Albania applied for membership. The Security Council, however, decided 
to postpone the question of new members for future consideration. According 
to the Charter, the admission of new states to membership is affected by a de- 
cision of the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council. 

Spain. The General Assembly endorsed the statements of San Francisco 
and Potsdam in regard to Spain. The San Francisco Conference adopted a 
resolution denying membership to those states “whose regimes have been in- 
stalled with the help of armed forces of countries which have fought against 
the United Nations so long as these regimes are in power.” At Potsdam, 
Great Britain, United States, and the Soviet Union said they would not support 
a request for admission to the United Nations of the present Spanish Govern- 
ment “which, having been founded with the support of the Axis Powers, in 
view of its origin, its nature, its record, and its close association with the ag- 
gressive states, does not possess the necessary qualifications to justify its ad- 

Si 
mission. 






















Organization 

The General Assembly will meet every year in regular session commenc- 
ing on the first Tuesday after the second of September. At the opening of each 
session the General Assembly: 

Elects a President and seven Vice-Presidents who remain in office for the 
duration of the session; 

Sets up for each session six main working committees, and a General 
or Steering Committee. 

The six Main Committees are composed of one member from each dele- 
gation, together with advisers and experts, who select their .own officers. These 
committees consider items referred to them by the General Assembly, and pre- 
pare draft recommendations and resolutions for submission to the General 


Assembly. 
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The General or Steering Committee consists of the President, the seven 
Vice-Presidents, and the chairmen of the six Main Committees. 

The General Assembly at London elected: 

President: Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium—Belgian Foreign Minister. 
Vice-Presidents: The heads of the delegations of: 
China—-Wang Shil-chieh, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Head of Delegation. 

V. K. Wellington Koo, Ambassador to Great Britain, former Minister of 

Foreign Affairs, Acting Head of Delegation (alternate). 
France—Georges Bidault, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
U.S.8.R.—Andrei J. Vyshinsky, Vice Commissar of Foreign Affairs. 
United Kingdom—Clement R. Attlee, Prime Minister, Head of Delegation. 

Ernest M. Bevin, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Acting Head of 

Delegation (alternate). 
United States—James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, Head of Delegation. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Acting Head (alternate). 

Union of South Africa—G. Heaton Nicholls, High Commissioner for Union 
of South Africa in London. 

Venezuela—Roberto Picon Lares, Director of International and Political De- 
partments of Ministry of Foreign Relations. 

General Committee: Composed of fourteen members: The President of 
the Assembly, the seven Vice-Presidents, and the chairmen of the following: 
Main Committees: 

1. The Political and Security Committee. - 
Chairman—Dr. Dmitro Z. Manuilsky of Ukraine. 
United States delegate assigned to this committee—Senator Tom Connally. 
2. The Economic and Financial Committee. 
Chairman—Dr. Waclaw Konderski of Poland. 
United States delegate—Representative Sol Bloom. 
3. The Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural Committee. 
Chairman—Peter Fraser of New Zealand. 
United States delegates—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and John G. Town- 
send, Jr. 
4. The Trusteeship Committee. 
Chairman—Roberto MacEachen of Uruguay. 
United States delegates—Johnu Foster Dulles and Sol Bloom. 
5. The Administrative and Budgetary Committee. 
Chairman—Faris al-Khoury of Syria. 
United States delegate—Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. 
. The Legal Committee. 
Chairman—Roberto Jimenez of Panama. 
United States delegates—Frank C. Walker. 


During its session, the General Assembly elected the nonpermnanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, the eighteen members of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, participated in the election of judges of the International Court 
of Justice, and set up an Atomic Energy Commission. 
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Among the achievements at London were: 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Membership 


The General Assembly elected the following states to serve on the Secur- 
ity Council: 
Until 1947 Until 1948 
Egypt Australia 
Mexico Brazil 
Netherlands Poland 


Hereafter, all the states will be elected for a term of two years, no state 
eligible for immediate re-election. China, France, Great Britain, United States, 
and the Soviet Union have permanent seats on the Security Council. 

It was decided that the Presidency of the Security Council shall be held 
in turn by the member states of the Security Council in the English alpha- 
betical order of their names. Each President shall hold office for one calendar 
month. Mr. Makin of Australia was President of the first session from Janu- 
ary 17 to February 17. Since the Security Council convened on January 17, 
each President holds office from the 17th to the 17th of the following month. 
It is expected that in 1947 the term will start on the first of each month. 

Although it was expected that the Security Council would deal with or- 
ganizational matters only at its first session, four important questions were 
placed before it concerning the maintenance of peace and security. 


Iran-Soviet Dispute 
Iran appealed to the Security Council, under Article 35 of the Charter, 


to investigate the situation in northern Iran and to recommend appropriate 
terms of settlement. (Article 35 grants the right to any state to bring to the at- 
tention of the Security Council any situation or dispute which might lead to 
international friction.) Iran’s dispute with the Soviet Union was over the fact 
that Soviet authorities had denied entry of Iranian security troops into Azer- 
baijan, an area where Soviet troops were stationed, thus interfering with 
Iran’s right to administer law and order. Iran asked that her security troops 
and officials should be able to proceed freely, without Soviet interference, into 
Azerbaijan or any other part of Iran to restore law and order. She also asked 
that the Soviet Government eftect complete withdrawal of all Soviet troops 
and officials by March 2, 1946, as agreed in the treaty of January 28, 1942. 
Iran expressed her willingness to carry on direct negotiations, proceeding, 
however, under the aegis of the Security Council. 

The Security Council decided unanimously: “Considering that both 
parties have affirmed their readiness to seek a solution of the matter at issue by 
negotiation; and such negotiations will be resumed in the near future, requests 
the parties to inform the Council of any results achieved in such negotiations. 
The Council in the meanwhile retains the right at any time to request infor- 
mation on the progress of negotiations.” 
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Greece 

The second question to come before the Security Council was the Soviet 
Union's request that the Security Council act in Greece. Russia claimed that 
the presence of British troops in Greece had become a means of pressure in 
the political situation in that country, and contended that this interference of 
the British in the internal affairs of Greece was a threat to world peace. 

Both Great Britain and Greece, whose representative was invited to parti- 
cipate in the discussions without vote, pointed out that British troops were in 
Greece at the request of the Greek Government and in accordance with an 
agreement with the Allies as well as an agreement signed by representatives 
of all the political parties in Greece. It was pointed out also that Britain would 
withdraw her troops following the election as scheduled in March, and that 
the Greek Government regarded the presence of British military forces until 
that time essential for public order and security. 

The United States felt that the presence of British troops in Greece could 
not be regarded as constituting a situation likely to endanger international 
peace and security, and that without such a finding, the Council had no 
authority, under Chapter VI of the Charter, to recommend appropriate pro- 
cedures or methods of settlement. The other members of the Security Council, 
France, China, Australia, Poland, the Netherlands, Egypt, and Brazil, shared 


this view. 


Indonesia 

The Ukraine, acting under Article 34, asked the Security Council to in- 
vestigate and take measures under the Charter to put an end to the situation 
in Indonesia, where the Ukraine Government charged that “military actions 
directed against the local populations have been waged in which regular 
British forces as well as Japanese enemy armed forces are taking part.” 

The Ukraine, not a member of the Security Council, was invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussions of the Council without vote. The Ukraine delegate 
made it clear that his Government was not raising “the question of the with- 
drawal of the British troops from Indonesia,” but that it “considers it inad- 
missable that the British troops were used for the suppression of the national 
movement of the Indonesian people.” 

In the course of discussion it was brought out that the British troops had 
gone into Indonesia by Allied request to deal with the Japanese troops and to 
liberate Allied prisoners of war and civilian internees; that the British troops 
took no military action against the Indonesians except when attacked or ob- 
structed by the latter in the performance of their duties; that at the time the 
bona fide leaders of the national movement of Indonesia were*in negotiation 
with the Netherlands. A number of resolutions were submitted but since none 
of these resolutions were carried, the matter was considered closed by the 


Security Council. 
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Lebanon-Syria 

Lebanon and Syria, appealing under Article 34 of the Charter, called for 
a complete and simultaneous evacuation of British and French troops, the 
presence of which no longer was justified in time of peace. 

On December 13, 1945, both France and Great Britain in a treaty con- 
cerning Lebanon and Syria, agreed that “the program of evacuation will be 
drawn in such a way that it will ensure the maintenance in the Levant of 
sufficient forces to guarantee security until such time as the United Nations 
Organization has decided on the organization of collective security in this 
zone. Until these arrangements have been carried out, the French Government 
will retain forces regrouped in the Lebanon.” 

The delegates for Syria and Lebanon were invited to participate in the 
Council’s deliberations without vote. The presence of British and French 
troops, they contended, constituted an interference in their internal affairs 


and the agreement of December 13 implied that security in the Levant cannot 


be maintained without the presence of British and French troops. 

Mr. Stettinius made it clear that it is the policy of the United States to 
support and encourage the rapid withdrawal of foreign troops from the ter- 
ritory of any member of the United Nations occupied during the war, if the 
government of that state desires their withdrawal. 

The Council was unanimous in agreement on the principle that the pres- 
ence of foreign troops in a country without the express consent of that state is 
an interference in its sovereignty and that the withdrawal of British and 
French troops in the Levant should be effected without delay. 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


The Military Staff Committee, organized so as to be able to function at 
all times, met in London from February 4-16, and reconvened in New York 
on March 25. This Committee, composed of the Chiefs of Staff, or their 
representatives, of the permanent members of the Security Council, is set up 
to advise and assist the Security Council on all questions relating to the Coun- 
cil’s military requirements for the maintenance of peace and security, the 
use and command of forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, 
and possible disarmament. 

One of its chief duties is to assist the Security Council in working out the 
agreements with the member states which shall govern the numbers and types 
of forces, their degree of readiness and general location, and the nature of the 
facilities and assistance to be provided. 


The chairmanship rotates on a monthly basis among the five national 
delegations in the English alphabetical order of the names of the countries 


concerned. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
On January 24 the General Assembly adopted the resolution introduced 
by Great Britain in behalf of the United States, France, China, Canada, the 
Soviet Union, and itself, following the decision of the Big Three at Moscow 
on the creation of a United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 
This Commission, composed of the eleven members of the Security Coun- 
cil and Canada, will make specific proposals for: 


“(a) extending between all nations the exchange of basic scientific informa- 


tion for peaceful ends; 
(b) control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to insure its use 


only for peaceful purposes ; 
(c) the elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons and of all 


other major weapons adaptable to mass destruction; 
(d) effective safeguards by way of inspection and other means to protect 
complying states against the hazards of violations and evasions. 

“The work of the Commission shall proceed by separate stages, the suc- 
cessful completion of each of which will develop the necessary confidence be- 
fore the next stage is undertaken. 

“The Commission will submit its reports and recommendations to the 
Security Council, and they shall be made public unless the Security Council 
in the interest of peace and security directs otherwise. In the appropriate cases 
the Security Council will transmit these reports to the General Assembly as 
well as to the Economic and Social Council and other organs of the United 
Nations. In view of the Security Council’s primary responsibility under the 
Charter for the maintenance of peace and security, the Security Council shall 
issue directions to the Commission affecting security. On these matters the 
Commission shall be accountable for its work to the Security Council alone.” 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

The General Assembly elected the eighteen members of the Economic 
and Social Council. Each year six members will be elected for a three-year 
term. At the first election, six members were elected for a one-year term, and 
six for a two-year term, the states being eligible for re-election. These states 
and their representatives are: 

Until 1947 

Colombia (Carlos Lleras Restrepo, Vice President). 

Greece (Kyriakos Varvaressos). 

Lebanon (Yussef Bey Salem). 

Ukrainian S.S.R. (Vasily A. Tarasenko). 

United States (John G. Winant). 

Yugoslavia (Dr. Andrija Stampar, Vice President). 

Until 1948 

Cuba (Ramiro Guerra). 

Czechoslovakia (Jan Masaryk). 

India (Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, President). 
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Norway (Finn Moe). 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Vasily A. Sergeev). 

United Kingdom (Philip J. Noel-Baker). 

Until 1949 

Belgium (Fernand Dehousse). 

Canada (Paul Martin). 

Chile (German Vergara). 

China (P. C. Chang). 

France (Joseph Paul-Boncour). 

Peru (Alberto Arca Parro). 

The Council elected Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar of India as its President, 
and Dr. Andrija Stampar of Yugoslavia and Dr. Carlos Lleras Restrepo of 
Colombia as vice-presidents. These officers were elected for their personal 
capacity, and if they are absent from sessions of the Council, the other repre- 
sentatives of their Governments cannot substitute for them as officers. 

The Economic and Social Council will hold at least three sessions a year, 
or can be called into session by any organ of the United Nations or specialized 
agency. The first meeting of the Economic and Social Council was from 
January 24-February 18; the second meeting on May 25 at the interim head- 
quarters in New York. In the meantime, its committees, commissions, and 
nuclear groups will meet to prepare reports for submission to the May session. 

Five Commissions were established by the Council. The members of these 
“nuclear” Commissions, appointed by the Council, serve until March 31, 1947. 


Commission on Human Rights 
This Commission submitted proposals, recommendations, and reports to 
the Council regarding: 


(a) an international bill of rights; 
(b) international declarations or conventions on civil liberties, status of 


women, freedom of information, and similar matters; 
(ec) protection of minorities; 
(d) prevention of discrimination on grounds of race, sex, language, or 


religion. 


Economic and Employment Commission 

The Commission is to advise the Council on: 

(a) economic questions of a general character ; 

(b) economic questions involving concerted study and action by more than 
one specialized agency or commission of the Council; 
the world economic situation and economic problems requiring im- 
mediate attention from time to time; 
(d) problems of economic reconstruction of devastated areas; 
promotion of world-wide, full employment and the prevention of eco 
nomic instability ; 
problems of economic development including particularly those relating 
to under-developed areas. 
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This Commission is directed to establish sub-commissions on E:nploy- 
ment, on Balance of Payments, and on Economic Development, and to re- 
port to the second session of the Council on the desirability of establishing a 
sub-commission on economic reconstruction of devastated areas. 


Statistical Commission 
This Commission is to assist the Council: 
(a) in the co-ordination of national politics and the improvement of their 


comparability ; 

(b) in the co-ord:nation of the statistical work of specialized agencies; 

(c) in the development of the central statistical services of the Secretariat; 

(d) in advising the Members and organs of the United Nations on general 
questions relating to the collection, interpretation, and dissemination of 
statistical information ; 

(e) in promoting the improvement of statistics. 


Temporary Social Commission and Temporary Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission 

These two temporary Commissions were set up to make a general review 
of the problems in their fields not dealt with by existing organizations in 
order to make recommendations to the Council on the setting up of per- 
manent commissions or new technical agencies to cope with these problems. 
They were charged with making a thorough study of existing international 
organizations in their respective fields and to make recommendations as to 
their continuance, co-ordination or merger, and their relaticnship to the Coun- 
cil. 

Both Commissions were requested to advise the Council on the appro- 
priate disposition of functions and activities in their respective fields which 
were formerly carried on by the League of Nations and where it appears de- 
sirable that such activities should be continued, to recommend whether they 
should be brought under the Council or possibly allocated to some intergov- 
ernmental organization. In addition, the Social Commission will assume on 
an interim basis, pending the establishment of permanent machinery, the 
work of the League on such social questions as child welfare and the traffic 
in women and children. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 

This Commission is to: 

(a) assist the Economic and Social Council in exercising such powers of 
supervision over the application of international conventions and agree- 
ments dealing with narcotic drugs as may be assumed by or conferred 
on the Council; ‘ 
carry out such functions entrusted to the League of Nations Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs by the in- 
ternational conventions in narcotic drugs as the Council will find 
necessary to continue; 
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(c) advise the Council on all matters pertaining to the control of narcotic 
uch draft for international conventions as may be 





drugs, and prepare 


necessary ; 
(d) consider what changes may be required in the existing machinery for 


the international control of narcotic drugs and submit proposals thereon 







to the Council; 
(e) perform such other functions relating to narcotic drugs as the Council 


may direct. 
Fifteen nations were named to this Commission to carry on the work 
done by the League of Nations Advisory Committee in this field. The mem- 
bers of this Commission are the important producing or manufacturing 
countries, or countries in which illicit trafic in drugs is a serious problem. 
The members are: Canada, China, Egypt, Great Britain, India, Iran, Mexico, 
Netherlands, France, Peru, Poland, United States, Soviet Union, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia. Representatives, who have not yet been designated, serve tor terms 
of three years. 

Other Commissions which the Economic and Social Council will estab- 
lish soon are the Demographic Commission anid the Fiscal Commission. 


















Specialized Agencies 

The Economic and Social Council appointed a committee composed of 
twelve states represented on the Council to work out preliminary draft agree- 
ments on its relationship with specialized agencies based on negotiations with 
the International Labor Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the International Bank and Monetary Fund, and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Except for the International La- 
bor Organization, the constitutions of each of these agencies have provisions 
looking toward the establishment of co-operative relationship with the United 
Nations. The International Labor Organization has already adopted a resolu- 
tion to the same end and is drafting a report to recommend changes in its 
constitution to enable the ILO to establish relationship with the United Na- 
tions to submit to its conference meeting in Montreal on September 19, 1946. 
This Committee was asked to submit these draft agreements to the second ses- 
sion of the Council. 

The President of the Council and representatives of Belgium, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, France, Norway, Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, and the United States compose this Negotiating Committee. 






















Consultative Arrangements with Nongovernmental Agencies—The 
Economic and Social Council appointed a committee of twelve to submit to 
the next session of the Council detailed proposals on “suitable arrangements 
for consultation” with non-governmental organizations as instructed by the 
General Assembly. The General Assembly voted the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, the American Federation of Labor, and the International Co- 
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operative Alliance as nongovernmental organizations with equal consultative 
status. Other national and international organizations will be included later. 
However, there is no question of granting any private group the right to 
vote within any United Nations organ. 

The President of the Council, and representatives of China, Cuba, France, 
Greece, Lebanon, Peru, Ukraine, Soviet Union, Great Britain, United States 
and Yugoslavia are on this Committee. 

Three sub-committees were established to deal with the pressing prob- 
lems of refugees and displaced persons, international agreements on trade 
and employment, and the establishment of an international health organiza- 
tion. 

Refugces—The Economic and Social Council named twenty nations to 
form a cominittee for thorough examination of the problem of refugees and 
displaced persons of all categories, as charged by the General Assembly, and 
to report to the General Assembly at its meeting in September. The nations 
are: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican Republic, France, Great Britain, Lebanon, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Peru, Poland, the Soviet Union, Ukraine, the United States, White 
Russia, and Yugoslavia. 

The General Assembly in its resolution agreed that no refugee or dis- 
placed person who expresses valid objections to returning to his country of 
origin shall be compelled to return. However, this does not apply to war 
criminals or to Germans who are being transferred to Germany from other 
states or who fled to other states from allied troops. The Soviet proposals to 
eliminate propaganda in refugee camps of western Germany against members 
of the United Nations, and against refugees returning to their native countries 
was defeated. : 

International Trade Conference—This conference will discuss problems 
of international trade and employment and consider the setting up of an Inter- 
national Trade Organization which will be concerned with general commer- 
cial policy, cartels, and intergovernmental commodity agreements. The com- 
mittee of the Economic and Social Council to plan for this conference is com- 
posed of fifteen countries invited by the United States to take part in a pre- 
liminary meeting this summer to work out new trade agreements under the 
reciprocal trade agreements act—Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Netherlands, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Soviet Union, Great Britain and the United States—and, in addition, 
Norway, Lebanon, and Chile. The Conference will meet in London on Octo- 
ber 15, 1946. 

International Health Conference—The Economic and Social Council 
approved the calling of an international health conference at China’s request 
and the appointment of experts to prepare the groundwork. The Technical 
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Preparatory Commission for the Health Conference met March 18 in Paris. 
Representatives of Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, -France, Greece, India, Mexico, Norway, Poland, United Kingdom, 
United States, and Yugoslavia, are on this Committee, and in a consultative 
capacity representatives of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, International 
Office of Public Health, the League of Nations Health Organization, and 
UNRRA. The Health Conference will consider the scope of, and the appropri- 
ate machinery for international action in the field of public health and pro- 
posals for the establishment of a single international health organ of the 
United Nations. The international conference convened on June 19. 













THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The Trusteeship Council was not established at the London session be- 
cause no trusteeship arrangements have been concluded. The Charter provides 
that this Council be composed of all members administering trust territories 
and an equal number of states without trust territories, with the United States, 
Great Britain, China, the Soviet Union, and France represented on the 
Council. 

The Trusteeship Committee of the General Assembly turned down, as its 
last job, the renewed British proposal to establish some kind of interim body 
to deal with trusteeship matters until the trusteeship arrangements had been 
arranged and a permanent council formed. This proposal was supported by 
the United States, but the United States asked that the interim body sit until 
the next session of the General Assembly and not wait until the permanent 
council had been established. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, was not 


interested in an interim council. 
















THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


The General Assembly and the Security Council, voting separately, 
elected the fifteen judges to the International Court of Justice. The Court has 
its seat at The Hague, and the first case to come before it will be the dispute 
between Great Britain and Guatemala over the boundary between British 
Honduras and Guatemala. 

The judges, who serve for a term of nine years, receive 54,000 Nether- 
lands florins (approximately $21,600) a year. Every three years one third of 
the Court will be elected. In this first election, the allocation of members to 
terms was done by a drawing of lots by the Secretary-General in the General 
Assembly. The judges cannot engage in any other occupation, and when they 
are carrying on business of the Court, they enjoy diplomatic privileges and 


immunities. 
















Members of the Court 
Until 1955 
Alejandro Alvarez—Chile. 
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J. Philadelpho de Barros e Azevedo—Brazil. 
Jules Basdevant—France. 









Jose G. Guerrero—El Salvador. 2 
Sir Arnold D. McNair—Great Britain. # 
Until 1952 a 
Isidro Fabela Alfaro—Mexico. < 
Green H. Hackworth—United States ti] 
(Legal Advisor to the Department of State) k 

‘ 





Helge Klaestad—Norway. 
Sergei Borisovich Krylov—U.S.S.R. 
Charles deVisscher—Belgium. ‘& 
Unul 1949 so 
John E. Read—Canada. . 
Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha—Egypt. a 
Hsu Mo—China. 4 2 
Bohdan Winiarski—Poland. 

Milovan Zoricitch—Yugoslavia. 










THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Preparatory Commission on December 18, 1945, set up a Committee 
to discuss and establish with the Supervisory Commission of the League of 
Nations a common plan for the transfer of the assets of the League of 
Nations. One representative from Chile, China, France, Poland, South Africa, 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the United States composed this Com- 
mittee. This Committee was instructed to consult with the International 
Labor Organization on questions connected with the transfer which affected 
that Organization. This Committee was not called on to make recommenda- 
tions on the matter of the transfer of the functions and the activities of the 
League of Nations. 

The General Assembly approved the report of this Committee and recom- 
mended that: iy 

The United Nations take over all material assets of the League of Na- Py 
tions, the buildings and grounds of Geneva, furniture equipment and supply , 4 
stocks, books and League archives, without “profit nor loss for the United 
Nations.” 

But that other matters concerning liquidation questions of 

(a) discharge of obligations 
(b) contributions of member states in arrears 
(c) separation of the interests of the International Labor Organization 
in the assets of the League before transfer 
(d) continued administration of the pensions fund for staff and judges 
of the Permanent Court 
shall be handled exclusively by the League of Nations. 
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The League of Nations Assembly convened April 8 to consider the 
recommendations of the League Supervisory Commission and the special 
League of Nations Committee of the United Nations regarding the transfer 
of League assets and property to the United Nations. 

On the transfer of functions and powers of a technical and nonpolitical 
character, the General Assembly instructed the Economic and Social Council 
to survey the functions and activities of a nonpolitical character which have 
been performed by the League in order to determine which should be brought 
into relationship with the United Nations. Pending this, the Economic and 
Social Council should assume and continue provisional work hitherto done 
by the following League departments: Economic, Financial, and Transit De- 
partment, particularly the research and statistical work; the Health Section, 
particularly the Epidemiological Service, the Opium Section, and the Secre- 
tariat of the Permanent Central Opium Board and Supervisory Body. 

Concerning the functions and powers of the League of Nations in inter- 
national agreements, the General Assembly reserved the right to determine 
whether or not to assume such responsibility in each case and to determine 
which organ of the United Nations or which specialized ony should exer- 
cise each particular function or power assumed. 

FOOD AND RELIEF 


The General Assembly, impressed with the imperative urgency that action 
to facilitate the final stages of the work of UNRRA be taken at the earliest 
possible date in view of the understanding of the Council of UNRRA that the 
work of that organization will be completed in Europe by December 31, 1946, 


and in the Far East by March, 1947, established a Committee: 
(a) to consult with states signatory to the UNRRA Agreement who have 


not made cr arranged to make further contributions to UNRRA recom- 
mended in Council Resolution No, 80 of August, 1945, and to urge 
upon them that they make such contributions with the least possible 


delay; and 
to urge upon members of the United Nations who are not signatories 


to the UNRRA Agreement to join that organization and thereby to 
make their contributions to this great humanitarian task. 

Representatives of the following countries: Canada, China, Dominican 
Republic, France, Greece, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, were appointed as members of this Committee, and 
the Committee was instructed to begin its work as soon as possible. 

The General Assembly adopted unanimously a resolution introduced by 
the Big Five urging all governments to take immediate and drastic action to 
conserve supplies, by securing adequate collection of crops from the producers, 
by saving food and avoiding waste, and to insure maximum production of 
grain in the coming season. The resolution called upon all governments to 
publish as full information as possible regarding their own supplies and re- 


(b) 
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quirements of cereals and the steps they have taken or are prepared to take 
to achieve these objectives. 







THE SECRETARIAT 








Secretary-General 

The General Assembly elected Trygve Lie of Norway as the first Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. He is the chief administrative officer of 
the Organization and the principal functions assigned to him may be grouped 
under six headings: general administrative and executive functions, technical 
functions, financial functions, the organization and administration of the In- 
ternational Secretariat, political functions, and representational functions. He 
is the channel of all communication with the United Nations or any of its 
organs. 

The Charter does not specify his term of office. It was decided at Lon- 
don that the first Secretary-General should be appointed for five years, the 
appointment being open to renewal at the end of that period for a further 
five-year term. The Secretary-General receives a yearly salary of $20,000, with 
an expense allowance. 

















The Secretariat 

The Secretariat is set up as a single working body and each organ of the 
United Nations has at its disposal the services of the whole Secretariat. Each 
Department of the Secretariat serves all the organs as required, except that the 
special units of the Department of Security Council Affairs concerned with 
military and enforcement measures serve the Security Council exclusively. 

The Secretary-General appoints his own assistants and staff. The principal 
units of the Secretariat are: 

1. Department of Security Council Affairs—Assistant Secretary-General 


Arkady Sobolev of the Soviet Union. nea 
. Department of Economic Affairs—Assistant Secretary-General David K. # i 
é 












i) 





Owen of Great Britain. 
_3. Department of Social Affairs—Assistant Secretary-General Henri Laugier 
of France. 
4. Department of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories—Assistant Secretary-General Victor Hoo of China. 
5. Department of Public Information—Assistant Secretary-General Benja- 
min Cohen of Chile. 
. Legal Department—aAssistant Secretary-General Ivan Kerno of Czecho- 
slovakia. 
. Conference and General Services—Assistant Secretary-General Adrian 
Pelt of the Netherlands. 
. Administrative and Financial Services—Assistant Qiceees General John 
B. Hutson of the United States. 


These posts carry annual salaries of $13,000 with expense allowances. 
Secretary-General Lie also appointed A. H. Feller of the United States as 
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General Counsel, and Finn Moe of Norway as chief adviser for political af- 
fairs. 

The Secretary-General has indicated that approximately 2500 members of 
the Secretariat will be required to keep the United Nations functioning. The 
Secretary-General and all members of the staff are international civil servants. 
In the performance of their duties, they shall not seek nor receive instructions 
from any government or from any other authority than the Organization 
itself. The following oath or declaration is required of all members of the 
staff: “I solemnly swear (undertake, affirm, promise) to exercise in all loyalty, 
discretion, and conscience the functions entrusted to me as a member of the 
international service of the United Nations, to discharge these functions and 
regulate my conduct with the interests of the United Nations only in view, 
and not to seek or accept instructions in regard to the performance of my 
duties from any Government or other authority external to the Organization.” 

Men and women are equally eligible for all posts in the Secretariat, and 
the staff will be drawn from all member countries. The Administrative of- 
ficials of the United Nations Secretariat are: 

Finance—L. F. Morrisey, United Kingdom. 

Special Services—Oliver Lundquist, United States. 

Personnel—Basil Capella, United States. 

T'ravel and Transportation—M. F. Payne, United Kingdom. 

Health and Welfare Services—Mrs. Helen Brooks, United States. 

Documents—Waldo Chamberlin, United States. 

Languages—Georges Mathieu, France. 

Order of the Day—A. R. T. Coke, United Kingdom. 

General Services—Frederick Mapes, United States. 

BUDGET 

A Working Capital Fund of $25,000,000 was approved by the General 
Assembly with a provisional scale of what each country should contribute to 
meet a provisional budget for 1946 of $21,500,000. This scale of contributions 
was not based on any study of a country’s capacity to pay, but onthe average 
between the first and second year scales of contributions of the FAO. There- 
fore, the final assessment of contributions will be worked out by a Committee 
of Contributions of the General Assembly and the first annual budget shall 
be adopted by the General Assembly at its September meeting. 

HEADQUARTERS 

The United Nations Preparatory Commission approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee that the headquarters be located in the 
United States and later voted to place the permanent headquarters in the 
eastern United States. Its Committee on Headquarters appointed an Inspection 
Group under the chairmanship of Dr. Stoyan Gavrilovic of Yugoslavia, and 
instructed this Group to visit districts within sixty miles of Boston and within 
twenty-five to eighty miles of New York City, and to make recommendations 
on both the permanent and temporary headquarters of the United Nations. 
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This Inspection Group recommended that the permanent headquarters should 
be located in the North Stamford-Greenwich district, and that the interim of 
temporary headquarters be in New York City. Its report was submitted to 
the Committee on Permanent Headquarters of the General Assembly which 
recommended that: 

The interim headquarters of the United Nations should be located in 
New York City. 

The permanent headquarters of the United Nations should be established 
in Westchester (New York) and/or Fairfield (Connecticut) counties. 

A Headquarters Commission shouid study this area and make recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly. This Headquarters Commission should 
draw up plans based on the assumption that the United Nations will require 
two square miles; five; ten; twenty; forty square miles, with details in each 
case of the approximate cost of acquiring the land and buildings in these 
areas. The pre Commission should also be instructed to ascertain 
what measures the Federal, state, and ccunty authorities in the United States 
are prepared to take in order to control development in the territory adjacent 
to the zone. 

The General Assembly authorized the Secretary-General, with the assist- 
ance of a committee composed of representatives of Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, China, Cuba, Egypt, France, Poland, Great Britain, the Soviet Union 
to negotiate with the United States on arrangements for the establishment of 
the headquarters of the United Nations in the United States. A draft conven- 
tion was approved as a basis of discussion. This convention provides that: 

The United Nations has possession and full ownership of all lands in the 
zone as well as land required for the purpose of constructing an airport, rail- 
way station, or radio telegraphic station or for other purposes required by the 
United Nations. In the event that this land is not contiguous to the remainder 
of the zone, the United States shall guarantee unimpeded communications 
and transit between parts of the zone. The United States shall be responsible 
for expropriating and compensating so far as necessary and as soon as possible 
all interest in land and buildings conveyed to the United Nations. 

The United Nations may establish within the zone its own radio tele- 
graph sending and receiving stations, including broadcasting, teletype, and 
telephoto services. 

The law of the United States shall apply within the zone, in particular 
the ordinary civil and criminal law. Officers or officials of the United States 
shall not enter the zone to perform any official duties therein except with the 
permission of and under conditions agreed by the Secretary-General. However, 
the United Nations shall not permit the zone to become the refuge of persons 
who are avoiding arrest under the law of the United States or are required 
by the United States for extradition to another country, or for persons who are 
trying to avoid service of a legal process. The courts of the United States shall 
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have jurisdiction over acts and transactions taking place in the zone in the 
same manner as over similar acts taking place outside the zone. 

The United States shall guarantee at all times adequate means of commu- 
nications to and trom the zone, and will exercise all the powers it possesses 
to ensure public services such as electricity, gas, telephone, etc. The United 
States shall provide such police protection for the zone as is required and shall 
police within the zones, if requested by the Secretary-General. 

The draft convention approved by the General Assembly on the privileges 
and immunities of the United Nations requires that: 

The property and assets of the United Nations shall be inviolable—im- 
mune from search, requisition, expropriation, and any other form of inter- 
ference, whether by executive, administrative, judicial, or legislative action. 

Assets, income, and other property of the United Nations shall be exempt 
from all direct taxes, with the understanding, however, that the United Na- 
tions will not claim exemption from taxes which are in fact no more than 
charges for public utility services. 

Exemption from custom duties and prohibitions and restrictions on im- 
ports and exports in respect of articles needed for official use or in respect of 
its publications, with the understanding, however, that articles imported under 
such exemption will not be sold in the country into which they were imported 
except under conditions agreed with the government of that country. 

The United Nations in regard to communications shall receive in each 
member state at least the same treatment as afforded to any other govern- 
ment. The United Nations shall have the right to use codes and its mail shall 
have the same immunities and privileges as diplomatic mail. The delegates 
and officials of the United Nations, while engaged on official business, shall 
have diplomatic immunities; be exempt from immigration restrictions, etc. 

The United Nations may issue “laissez passer” to its officials, which shall 
be recognized by the member governments as valid travel documents, and 
applications for visas, where required, from holders of such “laissez passer,” 
when accompanied by a certificate that they are traveling on the business of 
the United Nations, shall be dealt with as speedily as possible and such per- 
sons shall be granted facilities for speedy travel. 

There will be a total of from three to four hundred meetings held dur 
ing the second part of the first session of the General Assembly beginning 
Monday, September 23, 1946, at the New York City Building, Flushing Mead- 
ows, Long Island. A weekly publication, Weekly Bulletin, was begun on Au- 
gust 1, 1946, by the United Nations. This is available from the International 
Documents Service of the Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y. at 15 cents per copy or $6.00 per year. Likewise, a Department 
of Public Information has been set up to answer inquiries with Dr. Olav 
Paus-Grunt, Chief, Educational Section, United Nations, Box 1000, New 


York 1, N.Y. 









Accentuate the EAR in LEARning! 


RUTH A. DOERR 
Radio Assistant, Public Relations Committee, 
James Wilson School, Twelfth and Wharton Streets, 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania 


E that hath ears to hear . . . let him hear.” Obeying this Biblical injunc- 

tion Philadelphia, several years ago, decided to accentuate the Ear in 
LEARning, and radio in education was born with the public schools playing 
the role of midwife. Today, if we examine this baby, just past its second 
birthday, we find a remarkably healthy infant, who speaks regularly eighteen 
times a weck over four major stations (KYW, WFIL, WIP, WCAU) and in 
no less than five different “languages:” 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 

Current Events (grades | to 12) 

The Quaker City Scrappers program originated as a spur to scrap col- 
lections but later developed into a spotlight on all the schools’ wartime ac- 
tivities. Next came the broadcast of a regular network commentator, Behind 
Today’s News,’ which covers outstanding events of the week. For use in the 
secondary schools, This Living World’ is being produced. After.the network 
dramatization, local participants carry on a ten-minute discussion of the topic. 
Finally, there is a Philadelphia First—Philadelphia’s Junior Town Meet of 
the Air,’ a half-hour all-student show (with the exception of the moderator) 
which gives high-school boys and girls an opportunity to express their opinions 
on “How Youth Builds Today for a Better Tomorrow.” 


Literature (grades kindergarten to 9) 

The “littlest” ones climb aboard the Radioland Express, a new type of 
program composed of stories. poems, songs, and games. The children of the 
intermediate grades tune in the Magic of Books,’ whose aim is to arouse in- 
terest in reading and encourage pupils to join the ever-widening circle of li- 
brary members. For the listening pleasure of the older students there are thirty 
minutes of Tales From Far And Near.’ Thus, a veritable world of literature is 
available for the twist of the wrist. 

Music (grades 3 to 12) 

For the younger children Music in the Air presents a delightful variety of 
topics such as Rhythm, Melody, Harmony, etc. These are illustrated by a 
studio string ensemble. A little farther up the age ladder there is Exploring 
Music’ featuring the commentator for the Children’s Concerts of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra who, with the aid of her piano, brings into classrooms the 
compositions of famous musicians and stories of their lives. Then there is the 
ce 'Produced in co-operation with the Public,. Catholic, and Private Schools of Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 

ws of the CBS American School of the Air. 
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broadcast, Gateways to Music, through which youngsters pass on their music 
appreciation journey from folk song to symphony. 

Science (grades 3 to 12) 

First on the list of science topics is 4 Trip To The Zoo,’ which takes an 
eager audience to a different animal house each week. Also on the roster is 
the Science is Fun,’ a dramatization of the onward march of scientific 
progress. Older students profit by Great Moments In Science,’ whose title indi- 
cates the nature of the portrayal, as well as Science Frontiers’ which vividly 
presents the futures of careers in science. All of these broadcasts capitalize on 
the natural curiosity of children and encourage them not only in the study of 
science but in scientific thinking. 

Social Studies (grades 4 to 12) 

The history of America is colorfully told in Lest We Forget,’ a weekly 
reminder that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. On the menu, too, is a 
dramatic portrayal of the significance of air-age geography, New Horizons.” 
As a combination of both these subject fields there is Once Upon a Time,’ 
in which adventurous incidents in the lives of explorers are highlighted in 
drama form. In order to emphasize the civics aspect of the social studies, the 
bill-of-fare lists What's In a Name? dramatizing the stories behind the names 
of schools and thus seeks to intensify the pupil’s city and community pride. 


THEIR USE IN THE SCHOOLS 


So much for linguistic ability. It is also worth mentioning that this child 
prodigy has an unusual talent for getting along well with other people, most 
of them years his senior. As evidence, several programs are planned by Steer- 
ing Committees composed of representatives from many community institu- 
tions; such as, the Public Library, the Zoological Society, the University ot 
Pennsylvania Museum, and the Franklin Institute. 

Furthermore, when the voice of radio in education speaks . . . children 
listen! And this is not the idle boast of a proud parent. According to a recently 
conducted survey, seventy-three per cent of the Philadelphia public schools 
are using radio regularly and the weekly listening audience has topped the 
100,000 mark. What’s more, the pupils like to learn this radio-way. 


SOME RESULTS 


Teachers report enthusiastic listener reaction along the line of discussion 
groups and class quizzes with student leaders—projects in art, music, and lit- 
erature . . . handwork; such as, clay modeling, map making, scrapbooks, and 
science museums . . . compositions and research on subjects dramatized . . . 
and excursions to places of interest mentioned over the air. In addition, writ- 
ten and telephoned requests inviting these radio personalities to visit schools 
are frequently received. Fan mail, no less! 


And that’s the Philadelphia Story! 





















Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and The Educational Crossroads 
PHILIP E. KENNEDY 


Department of English, and Co-sponsor of the Oak Ridge High-School Youth Coun- 
cil on the Atomic Crisis, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


IG, sprawling, vigorous Oak Ridge, Tennessee, symbol and substance of 

American power and ingenuity, day and night continues its ferment, 
its dynamic motion. Reorientation of atomic energy for peace supplied the 
leading article of the Oak Ridge Journal for August 1, 1946. This told of the 
first shipment of radiosotopes for research purposes, the authorization of 
an experimental chain-reacting pile to convert atomic energy into usable power, 
the establishment at Oak Ridge of a higher training school for scicntists, 
and of other promising developments that will potently affect mankind 
throughout the entire world. 

In the face of this positive development remains the sobering fact that a 
tremendous task confronts enducation if the promise of atomic power is to be 
realized. W. A. Higinbotham, chairman of the Federation of American Scien- 
tists, pointed out on August 5 of this year, “It is worth while to note that a 
year after the Hiroshima bombing the public still thinks of atomic energy 
primarily as a weapon. They do not realize that atomic medicine has already 
saved tens of thousands of lives, that in five years atomic power may be pro- 
pelling ships, and that in perhaps two years atomic fuels will be producing 
electric power at Oak Ridge, Tennessee.” The people and the greater num- 
ber of their representatives in the government are still thinking of atomic 
power in the old nationalistic framework of lawless force—a framework in 
which, an increasingly great number of responsible people are coming to 
believe, it is too big to fit. 

Educators over the country have been quick to realize that the advent of 
atomic power has many times multiplied the cost of social irresponsibility and 
that it has brought commensurate increase in the responsibilities of education. 
They recognize that education must now of necessity wipe out the intoler- 
ance and hatred that exist among men because of differences of habit, lan- 
guage, origin, or color. They are aware that the time for satisfying these 
responsibilities has been gravely abridged. They see that somehow they must 
help the people to gain positive will to live and to build an enduring peace. 
They know that an orderly world must rest upon decent people. One of 
them, Professor Shotwell of Columbia University has said, “Our problem 
is largely an ethical one; it involves recognition on the part of all peoples, 
large and small, strong and weak, of the rights of others; a willingness on 
the part of all to make sacrifices for the general good; a belief in the existence 
of a power in the world that makes for righteousness.” 
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They see that the making of the state of mind that will permit man to 
co-exist with his technical creations is a province of education. They see that 
war itself is the physical consumation of intellectual failure, and that the price 
of mental distortion, of values irrationally assigned, is that the professed mold- 
ers and temperers of intellect, the professed appraisers of human values, justly 
can be held accountable for it. 

Concerned educators are asking, “What can I do that I have not been 
doing, to meet this intensified -responsibility?” In the past year, citizens of 
Oak Ridge, who from the beginning have been close to the problem, have 
been seeking answers to this question. Participating in a community Forum 
Council, they have heard such men as D. F. Fleming, Norman Cousins, Le- 
land Stowe, Ely Culbertson, and Arthur H. Compton discuss world govern- 
ment. They have formed scientific associations, women’s study groups, and 
teachers’ study groups. They have met regularly—separately and together— 
to study and discuss problems, world and domestic. They have formed com- 
mittees of correspondence and panel-discussion teams. Their own speakers 
have traveled to other communities al] over the nation. 




















THE YOUTH COUNCIL 


An integral part ot this development, students of the high school have 
contributed significantly to it. They have established a pattern that many 
schools over the country are following. Wishing to express their beliefs in 
effective action, they formed a Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis. For 
this they wrote a constitution which committed its members to learn the 
facts which the citizen should know about atomic energy and its social im- 
plications; by letter and voice, to promote discussion of these; and otherwise 
to serve in furtherance of the purpose of the council: “that atomic energy 
shall be dedicated to peace.” In number at least two hundred, they are ap- 
proximately one third of the student body. 

The effect of this group upon the school itself, though marked, has been 
an effect of degree or intensity, not of kind; it required no drastic alteration 
of curriculum. The students asked the department of social studies for im- 
mediate and extensive consideration of the treaty system, the UN Charter, 
and the theory of world government. With their teachers of physics and 
chemistry, they built up a fund cf factual information about atomic power and 
its possible applications. They took new interest in the techniques of public 
speaking and found immediate use for their secretarial skills. They began 
to find for themselves relationships between the ideals of the poets and the 
needs of the present day. They had the librarian order new and pertinent 
books; they gave closer attention to pertinent old ones; they read. widely in 
current periodicals and in the materials supplied by the National Committee 


on Atomic Information. 
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A most important educative phase of this activity has been the evening 
sessions which have brought the students together for give-and-take discussions 
with parents, teachers, jcurnalists, businessmen, ministers, and scientists in 
informal roundtables. This has contributed both to the intellectual matura- 
tion ef the students and to the re-education of all of the adults involved in 
it. Fundamental changes of attitude come only through creative thinking— 
through struggle with facts and testing of alternatives. These evening ses- 
sions brought to focus on the problem minds representing varied special in- 
terests and a wide range of age levels. Thinking together, they stimulated 
and checked each other. Those who have participated in these evening ses- 
sions feel that if only a considerable portion of the people at large will arrange 
similar experiences for, themselves and their associates, American society 
will face the future with a more positive purpose and a greater hope. 

Through these experiences, the young people of the Council have come 
to feel that everyone who learns the lesson of Oak Ridge must teach it. By 
August of this year, their own spokesmen had traveled to ten states; they 
had participated in ten radio broadcasts; they had written over a thousand 
letters to members of the government, to acquaintances, and to students in 
other localities; and they had sent a special issue of their school paper to.over 
8,000 schools. For all of this, they state flatly that they are quite ordinary 
young people, who have done nothing more than students anywhere can do. 
Proud to identify themselves with American students everywhere, they point 
to the fact that they have come to Oak Ridge from all of the forty-eight states. 
They believe that a similar ccuncil should be formed in every student body. 

Although they are pleased when other student groups associate with them, 
they are not concerned to establish a national organization of the usual sort. 
Certainly they are not competing with other excellent national organizations 
of students who are doing similar work. They feel that if they were to ask 
other schools to accept a platform that they have already worked out they 
would be defeating a main purpose of their own council: “to cause students 
and adults to think for themselves.” The members of the Oak Ridge Youth 
Council on the Atomic Crisis have been thinking intensely; and, expressing 
their policy, they say, “We believe that we must have a world-wide govern- 
ment by the people which will make aggressive nations and individuals answer 
to world law. Our council, however, tells no one what to think. It insists 
only that time is short and the issue urgent. It pleads that everyone decide 
from the facts what he must do about atomic energy, and that he do it. 














Student Participation in Government 


ROBERT J. HANNELLY 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona 
Phoenix Junior College learns the principles of self-government and co-operation 
through practice. 


N the public junior college level the extracurricular program can not be 
carried out efficiently without the advice and co-operation of the stu- 
dents. At Phoenix Junior College all students carrying twelve or more se- 
mester hours are members of the Associated Students. This organization elects 
or appoints the officers who constitute the Executive Board. 

The Executive Board consists of four elected officers: president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer; five commissioners, chosen by the elected 
officers—commissioners of assembly, fine arts, social affairs, athletics, and pub- 
lic relations: the president of the Associated Men Students; the president of 
the Associated Women Students; a representative of the freshman class; and 
a faculty sponsor. These fourteen people meet weekly to discuss and act upon 
matters of student concern. Four or five times a year the Executive Board 
serves as part of what is’ known as the Advisory Committee which also in- 
cludes five or six members of the administration and faculty. 

The, extent of participation of the Executive Board in government of the 
students is not set by the constitution of the organization. Participation may 
be total, ni/, or in between. The students have almost absolute control over the 
number, kinds, and dates of social functions, especially dances. They engage 
the orchestra, pay it out of student funds, decorate the hall, and invite the 
guests. Of course, these things are done within the framework of the busi- 
ness of the college in general. For example, no student function takes place 
without faculty presence, if not supervision. The use of the buildings and of 
student funds is by requisition only which must be approved by the faculty 
sponsor and administration. At least six college dances are held each year. 

If the rank and file of the students desire a change on the campus, the 
pressure is reflected in the Executive Board meetings. About two years ago 
one heard on every hand the rumblings in favor of a student union. These 
were widespread and insistent and the administration and faculty could not 
postpone a decision. The decision was to build a student union building on the 
campus sometime in the future, but for the present to set aside a part of the 
cafeteria as a temporary union. Such partition was made and furnished with 
piano, jukebox, davenports, chairs, tables, and pictures—all bought from stu- 
dent funds. Problems arose immediately. Should the piano and jukebox be 
played at the same time? Should one eat a cafeteria meal in the union? When 
could one dance there? Would a game of cards be legal? The Executive 
Board answered that one musical instrument at a time was enough, only cokes 
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could be consumed in the union, couples could dance any time between eight 
and four, and cardplaying, but not gambling, would be permitted. It pro- 
ceeded to hire a student as union manager at twenty dollars a month to carry 
out the regulations. So far the students in general have been very co-operative. 
It has been necessary to reprimand a few students for infraction of the rules 
and to spend a hundred dollars for furniture repair. 

In the spring semester there is a series of events which are grouped under 
the title “Bear Day.” As a basis for the activities, competition between the 
two classes is fostered. Over a period of two months full-dress contests in 
football, basketball, tennis, chess, bridge, baseball, spelling, volleyball, and 
beardgrowing are carried on under the supervision of the Executive Board. 
The series culminates on a Friday in May devoted to a swimming meet and a 
picnic for all students. Practically all of the students and faculty participate 
in these pleasant events. Once the Advisory Committee decided to hold classes 
the first three periods of the day on which the picnic was held. The students 
went to classes very reluctantly. That was the first and last time that students 
ever went to class on Bear Day. They have a way of getting what they want 
it what they want is reasonable. 

One Bear Day about seven years ago two boys drove into the picnic 
grounds with an iced keg of beer. Now drinking is forbidden at all college 
functions. The boys never got as far as drinking. The Executive Board recom- 
mended a two-week suspension, which was carried out. The chairman of Bear 
Day is obliged to provide student and faculty chairmen for all events, which 
involves a high degree of co-operation between faculty and students and the 
delicate business of maintaining harmony. Much equipment is used and re- 
turned satisfactorily. Health and safety of competitors must be guarded. The 
Bear Day series of contests at Phoenix Junior College is a tremendous under- 
taking and the students bear the brunt of it in somewhat adult style. 

School events have to be advertised among the student body. When and 
where is the next basketball game? Who are the opponents? Does this game 
with Gila College conflict with the moving picture “How Green Was My 
Valley,” which is to be shown in the auditorium the same day? Should not 
the game be moved from the PUHS gymnasium to the JC gymnasium since 
the picture is to be shown at the auditorium afterward? Frequently the faculty 
and administration are not aware of such conflicts, and it is up to the Execu- 
tive Board to bring the conflict to the attention of parties concerned. Final in- 
formation is posted on the campus bulletin boards. The Executive Board and 
its athletics’ commissioner were responsible for many of the arrangements for 
the National Junior College track and field meet held here last May. 

All drives are carried out by the Executive Board. March of Dimes, Red 
Cross, Community Chest, Russian War Relief, World Student Service Feder- 
ation, and many others are saddled upon these students. Sometimes they elect 
to carry out the drive through other organizations which reach practically all 
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the students on the campus. For example, during the war when the women’s 
organizations were the most populous on the campus, drives were carried out 
through the sororities. Clothing collection was carried out by a special com- 
mittee. A successful drive is hard work, but the students have always been 
up to it. 

Development of leadership and of a sense of responsibility is one of the 
chief aims and outcomes of student government in Phoenix Junior College. 
The student leaders are more mature than those in high school although less 
mature than those in the upper division of the university. Turnover is so 
rapid that about the time a student leader becomes able, he is graduated. This 
is as it should be. Student body officers do and should carry some of the bur- 
dens which would otherwise be on the faculty, but on the other hand students 
should be properly protected from overloading by teachers who do not perceive 
the whole picture. It is necessary for the faculty and administration to furnish 
a considerable part of the leadership for junior college students, but the pres- 
sure is decreased after the ball starts rolling. 

Contrary to public opinion student leaders are conservative. A good deal 
of the imagination and creativeness must come from adults. No adviser for 
student government would consider student officers as wild, irresponsible, or 
radical. One of the chief duties of an adviser is to influence students to ques- 
tion the obvious and to examine the status quo. Fortunately the robust new- 
comer to education circles, i. ¢., the junior college, is not weighed down with 
hoary tradition. The climbing ivy does not yet support the crumbling walls. 





Implementing the High-School Program 
(Continued from page 14.) 
unfolded. Little Rock High School, proceeding on a democratic basis, seeks 
to recognize the individual fundamental differences of pupils as well as those 
things which they hold in common; it aims to develop the pupil; it aims to 
foster within the individual a sense of responsibility for his place in a demo- 
cratic state; and it seeks to perpetuate the democratic way of life. 

Goals of Education 

It is the aim of the educational program in Little Rock High School to 
meet the specific needs of the individual pupil and to afford each pupil the 
opportunity to develop himself physically, mentally, emotionally, socially, mor- 
ally, and spiritually. It is the aim of the school to develop the pupil more fully 
so that he may occupy his place in a democracy, both in school and in adult 
life, with a greater degree of satisfaction to himself and to others. 

Since the high school continually changes, crystallization of practices 
will not take care of individuals who enter each year. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to have all democratic practices in the high school so flexible that they 
will always be able to solve the problems which exist and find the best solu- 


tion possible by using all available aids. 












The High School Library* 


GLADYS:-BROOKS 
Librarian, High School, Winfield, Kansas 


HE Three O’ Clock Bell Rings—School is over for the day. The library's 

rush hour has begun. “Hey, teacher, gimme sumin’ to read.” “Gosh! I 
gotta get a book for English.” “Can you get me somethin’ that tells how to tie 
fish flies?” “Teacher, have yuh got any books on the gold standard?” “I’m 
really gonna study for awhile in here, teacher.” 

—And that is cnly the beginning. It is no offense to be called “teacher” 
by these young people. For years it has been considered a term of affection 
used by them when addressing their instructors. 

Boys and girls are leaning on the charging desk, waiting while student 
assistants are either stamping books or running back and forth from the mag- 
azine room with references. It is not unusual to look around and see a boy 
half sitting, half sprawling on.the floor in front of a section of open shelves 
where he has been carried away by some newly discovered book. Several stu- 
dents are not asking for help, but finding their own references in the card 
catalog, then locating them on the open shelves unassisted. Others are search- 
ing among the reference books in the reference corner. Many students do not 
come in to find books or to seek material. They stop in to get their lessons 
before going home. 

POPULARITY OF THE LIBRARY 

The high school library is popular with the students. Maybe it’s because 
it is an attractive place, not in an ornate fashion, but in its simplicity of ar- 
rangement and color. Maybe it’s because of the easy access to information 
made possible by the open shelves, or maybe it’s because it has a browsing 
lounge with well-upholstered chairs. Anyway the library is fast becoming the 
general work center for the junior and senior high school, both of which are 
housed in the same building. 

It has not always. been like this. Going back ten or more years, one finds 
that the library was known as the “study hall” and closely associated with a 
jail. No student went there unless he was compelled to do so, and many were 
compelled. If one had make-up work to do, he was sent to the “study hall.” 
If one did not conform to the rules of good conduct, he was punished by hav- 
ing to “stay in” the “study hall.” The situation was so definite in its purpose 
that the more fortunate students formed a habit of walking past the “study 
hall” after school just to look in the doors to see who the “fallen-from-grace” 


were for the day. 


*Permission to reprint from the Kansas Teacher, (May, 1946) by its editor, C. O. Wright, Kansas 
State Teachers Association, Topeka, Kansas. 
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One evening Superintendent Evan E. Evans and Principal Herbert C. 
Hawk observed a boy sitting in the “study hall” who had a high scholastic 
rating and was not considered a nonconformist. They decided to investigate. 
When they questioned him, they were surprised to learn the boy was staying 
in of his own accord. He merely had some studying he desired to do. 

This little incident caused Superintendent Evans and Principal Hawk to 
decide that other students might have the same idea if the place was made 
attractive enough. A period of transformation began. One of the first things 
to be done, and perhaps the most difficult, was to change the name from 
“study hall” to “library.” The room was completely renovated and redecorated. 
No more were students sent there as a matter of discipline. 

As the years go by, more and more students are finding their way to the 
library and feeling free to make use of its facilities. The constant increase in 
book circulation affirms this fact. For instance, during January, 1946, circu- 
lation was 1,527. For the same month in 1945 it was 1,047, and for January, 
1944, it was 904. 

Total circulation for 1944 was 7,930. The total student enrollment for 
that same year was 1,060. During 1945, the total student enrollment was 
1,051, while the total beok circulation was 10,375, a small decrease in enroll- 
ment, but a large increase in circulation. These figures do not include the 
number of books read in the library that are never checked out. Neither do they 
include the many books checked out by faculty members to be used in class- 
rooms. 

At present the student enrollment is totaling 1,056. According to pres- 
ent monthly records 1946 should total a large circulation increase over 1945. 

This year, during Book Week, in order to acquaint students with the 
library, every English class in both junior and senior high school visited the 
library during one of its class periods. The iibrarian had prepared a display 
of over one hundred new books. Not only did she talk about the new books, 
but she told the students how the library was arranged. She then gave them 
an opportunity to wander about the room to examine the arrangement and 
to ask questions. Many students became so interested in learning to be self- 
efficient users that the librarian discovered them looking up cards in the card 
catalogs, then trying to locate the corresponding books on the shelves. 


LIBRARY RULES 

Because of the open shelves and the privilege the students have of using 

them at any time, it is not strange that a few books disappear each year. When 

the 1945 inventory was taken, forty-seven books were discovered lost. Ap- 

proximately one-fourth of these books have been found and returned by stu- 

dents. Nevertheless, it seems better to have books circulated and lost than 
to stand unused on the shelves. No issue is ever made of lost books. 
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Only two rigid rules exist in the library. Number one: During school 
hours, anyone wishing to speak to someone at another table must get per- 
mission from the student assistant. Number two: No one is permitted to 
leave the library without permission until the passing bell rings, the reason 
being that in cases of emergencies, it is important that a responsible person 
should know the whereabouts of each student in the building. 


Outside of school hours, even those two rules are withdrawn. With all 
this freedom allowed, one might expect the library to become a bedlam of 
noise and confusion; but contrary to this idea, discipline problems seldom 
occur there. The students were familiarized years ago with the rules and regu- 
lations, and saw them enforced. By now, their behavior has become habit— 
a good habit. Since they are given free use of the shelves, magazine racks 
and newspaper racks, about the only way left for them to cause any disturb- 
ance is by “too much chattering.” 


The boys and girls going to this school are no different from the boys 
and girls in any other school. They have the same superabundance of energy, 
the same impulses for mischief. Often during the rush hour between 3 P.M. 
and 4 p.m., when all rules are abandoned, it is necessary to remind them that 
the library is to be used only for work or reading and not for visiting purposes. 
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Usually, no more than a few words are needed to get the desired results. 
Most of the library users are there for the purpose of working, and resent being 
disturbed by others. 

SERVICES OF THE LIBRARY 

The library, which is being built up steadily because of both an interested 
beard of education and school administration staff, contains nearly eight thou- 
sand volumes of books. In addition 64 magazines covering almost all topics of 
student and teacher interest are subscribed for, and 10 newspapers. 

A pamphlet and clipping file is being built up, with comprehensive pam- 
phlet sections on Inter-American relations and the United Nations, among oth- 
ers. The clipping file on local events was just started this year and will become 
valuable for source material on Winfield in coming years. A college catalog 
file is also maintained for use of students and faculty members. 

The attractive library, which has brought many favorable comments from 
visiting educators, provides a restful place for study, with its flocr of tan jaspe 
linoleum with blue trim, its open shelves displaying bright-colored books, its 
furniture and woodwork all a soft gray tone, its matching gray venetian blinds 
and its fluorescent lighting. 

The reading room has fifteen tables seating ninety students, and there is a 
glassed-in reference room with six tables seating twenty-four students. Adjoin- 
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Browsing Lounge in the Winfield Library 
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ing the librarian’s office is a storage and file room. One of the big problems 
at present is sufficient space in which to store files of old magazines, as they 


accumulate rapidly. 

The library is open from 8 to 12 each school morning, and from 12:30 to 
5 in the afterncon. On Saturdays it is open from 9 to 12 to accommodate stu- 
dents desiring to do reference work there. General books are checked out for 
two weeks, while books with waiting lists can be had for one week only. There 
is no limit on the number that may be checked out. Magazines may be 
checked out overnight only. 

A trained full-time librarian directs the purchasing of books, the catalog- 
ing, the work of the seven student assistants, and.the decorating of the li- 
brary display case located just outside the library in the main hall. 


PROMOTING THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


The case is 5 feet tall by 8% feet long, with 10 inches depth in the wall. 
It has four glass doors and three movable shelves. Each month the book dis- 
play is changed. Sometimes a theme characterizing certain months is carried 
out. Then too, students at various times, have the opportunity of displaying 
their hobbies along with the books. A few of these have been vase collections, 
shoe and dog collections. One of the most popular and largest crowd-gathering 
displays ever used was a collection of personally autographed movie star phcto- 
graphs. 
The library has become a distinct feature of the Winfield High School 
system. Because of this fact, the library and book section will be particularly 
emphasized at the tenth annual Education Clinic held there this fall. 

Because of its attractive atmosphere, the library is in frequent use during 
evenings for student and faculty activities and for occasional adult classes and 
other small meetings. 

A popular spot in the library is the “browsing lounge,” a corner with 
magazines and books, upholstered seats and chairs. It seems to be extremely 
popular with boys. During certain hours of the day it is not unusual to find it 
filled with boys only but every student that uses the lounge understands that it 
is to be used for reading purposes and not to be confused with a “drowsing 


lounge.” 
With these surroundings, students are given an opportunity to develop 
lifelong habits of reading which will lead them through the ever-open door 


of wisdom to a richer, fuller life. 
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State Requirements for a High School 
Diploma for the Veteran 


WALTER E. HESS 
Managing Editor of 
The National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Washington, D. C. 


FF to school we go! From observations there is every indication that 

many veterans are taking advantage of the educational provisions author- 
ized in Public Law 346 (G.I. Bill of Rights) and Public Law 16 (Vocational 
training for disabled veterans). Of the more than 14,000,000 men and 
women who entered the Armed Forces of World War II, it has been esti- 
mated that about 3,500,000 will eventually seek more education as a part 
of their postwar plans. Reports show that enrollments, particularly in col- 
leges and universities, have reached the stage where it has become a problem 
not only to house these veterans, especially those who are married, but also 
to find rooms in which to schedule classes and to find qualified teachers to 
instruct them. 

Samplings of enlisted personnel indicate that of those in the Armed Forces 
during World War II, somewhere around 4,000,000 of them have completed 
from one to three years of secondary-school work. This means that those 
who plan to go to college must complete their high-school education. While 
colleges and universities have liberalized their entrance requirements to take 
account of the veteran’s unusual situation—his age and experience—most of 
these veterans, who have not been graduated from high schools and desire 
to go to college, or desire to have a high-school diploma for a multitude of 
other reasons, are confronted with the fact that high-school graduation is 
an imminent requirement for them. 

Men who have been through this war have matured in experience. While 
many of them want to have a high-school diploma, the most of them do not 
want a program of education that is designed for boys and girls. Neither 
do they want to secure it on a time-serving basis. Certainly the high school 
has an opportunity as well as a responsibility to adjust and adapt its program 
to meet the individual needs of these men. Each veteran, it is generally 
agreed, should be able to complete his high-school education as rapidly as 
his ability and capacity warrants and in terms of demonstrated competency. 
Unless veterans are assured that they will be able to secure a high-school 
diploma or its equivalent on the basis of proficiency developed rather than 
on a time-serving and specific-subject-requirement basis, thousands of them 
will be discouraged and will never take advantage of this opportunity to im- 
prove themselves educationally as well as vocationally. As a result not only 
will the veteran be the loser but the community and the nation will be the 


losers as well. 
92 
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In view of these facts, the veteran is eager to know how the high-school 
requirement for graduation can be met in the shortest time possible. He 
wants to know what credit will be granted him for his study and experience 
in the Armed Forces, for basic training courses and other courses such as 
the Army Specialized Training Programs and the Navy College Training 
Program taken in regular line of duty or as off-duty study on his own 
initiative through the Armed Forces Institute. With the increased use that 
is being made of comprehensive tests, he wants to know if such tests cannot 
be used to ascertain his ability and aptitudes. He (or the high school or the 
college) is not certain that he is qualified for advanced work especially of an 
academic nature, therefore, he wants to know if a general aptitude test is 
available and if its results will be accepted toward the issuance of a high- 
school diploma or a high-school equivalence certificate. Guidance workers, 
advising this veteran, want to know the answers to somewhat the same ques- 
tions in order to counsel this veteran more intelligently when he seeks advice. 

During the period that these persons in the Military Services are awaiting 
the day when they will be sent home from foreign service, many of them 
are desirous of using their off-duty time to the best advantage. The Military 
Command has provided men to advise with them about their problems. 
Much of the information sought relates to educational advancement. Those 
persons desiring to attain high-school graduation want to know, for example, 
what subjects will be required to obtain a diploma. Naturally no specific 
answer can be given them since not only do requirements differ among 
states but also among high schools within each state. 


VARIATION IN REQUIREMENTS 

In order to obtain some information that at least would point the general 
direction and thus be better than no information, the United States Army 
requested the National Association of Secondary-School Principals to secure 
as much information as possible about state educational requirements for a 
high-school diploma. Accordingly, requests were sent to all State Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction for information concerning the minimum re- 
quirements for a high-school diploma. Included in the inquiry was a request 
for information concerning the use of the General Educational Development 
test and the Equivalency Certificate. Replies were received from all of the 
forty-eight states, the District of Columbia, and Alaska. A summarization 
of the information received was made for each state (for the sake of brevity 
the District of Columbia and Alaska are alluded to as states). This sum- 
mary was then sent to the state with the request that any changes and addi- 
ions be made thereon and returned to the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. These replies were then assembled and analyzed. The 
summaries are printed as the conclusion of this article. 

A wide variation in practices exists among these fifty agencies. 
ever there are certain requirements that are made by a large number of them. 


How- 
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An analysis of the reports from the states shown in the tabulation (except 
Alaska) by states at the end of this article reveals that all but four states use 
the GED test either entirely or in part as the basis for granting a high-school 
diploma or its equivalent. In this group twenty-four states grant a high-school 
diploma or its equivalent through the State Department of Education regard- 
less of prior high-school attendance. One of these states, Delaware, requires 
some high-school attendance, but since “high school” is defined as the upper 
six years it is thus possible for a veteran to secure a high-school diploma on 
the basis of the GED test result even if he has not attended the eighth grade 
or beyond. Of the twenty-four states, twelve do not authorize the high school 
to issue diplomas or certificates on the basis of the GED test. This right is 
reserved by the State Department of Education alone. 

In ten other states a high-school diploma or equivalent certificate is 
granted by the local school district regardless of prior high-school attendance 
and not by the State Department of Education. Another three State Depart- 
ments of Education use the GED test but make some additional requirements. 
For example, in Montana the veteran must also meet the state requirement rel- 
ative to American History and Government. Eight other states use the GED 
test for granting a high-school diploma or its equivalent through the local 
school district and not through the State Department. However, in these 
eight states certain other requirements are made, such as meeting certain 
course requirements or attending high school for some definite period of time. 
It will thus be seen that all states except four make use of the GED test ei- 
ther as the sole basis for granting a high-school diploma or its equivalent or 
make use of it to a very large extent. 

Thirty-six states now follow the suggestions given by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals and the American Council on Educa- 
tion in their publications dealing with this matter of high-school credit. These 
states require a standard score of not less than 35 on each of the five parts of 
the GED test; or an average standard score of not less than 45. Four other 
states require a slightly higher standard in that they require a standard score 
of not less than 35 on each of the five parts of the GED test, and an average 
standard score of not less than 45. (In other words the 36 states use the word 
or while this other group of four states use and.) Three other states (Idaho 
Minnesota, and Oklahoma) require an average standard score of not less than 
$5 on each of the five parts of the GED test, Maryland requires a standard 
score of not less than 50 in each of the five parts of the GED test while Con- 
necticut requires a mark of the 35th percentile or higher. Four states do 
not use the GED test as the basis for granting credit for a high-school di- 
ploma or its equivalent. Maine is in a transition status, Massachusetts uses it 
for validation and placement purposes, New Jersey accepts the results of the 
GED test when later, more advanced study serves as validating evidence, while 
New York uses it only for guidance and placement purposes. 
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The reports indicate that there is considerable variation among the states 
in the type of credentials issued for high-school graduation or its equivalent. 
Each state was asked if it granted a high-school equivalency certificate. In 
twenty-four states the State Department of Education grants equivalency cer- 
tificates to veterans, while in five states this is done only by the local high 
school. Again in five other states, the State Department of Education grants a 
regular high-school diploma, while in twelve other states a regular high-school 
diploma is issued only by the local high school. 

Many states provide a variety of ways in which a veteran may qualify 
for a high-school diploma or its equivalent. Vermont has outlined eight 
ways through which a veteran may secure a high-school diploma or an 
Equivalence Certificate. A veteran in New York has seven methods from 
which to select. A veteran in Minnesota or Maine may choose from six 
methods while one in New Jersey has three methods from which to choose. 

SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS BY STATES 

The following pages show in tabular form the specific requirements or 
recommendations developed by the state departments of education in the for- 
ty-eight states and the District of Columbia and Alaska. Due to the concern 
of the schools to adjust requirements to the best interests of the veteran, in 
some few instances these data may be changed by future revisions. It will be 
noted that in some states there are no state requirements for graduation; this 
matter is left entirely with each local school, In these instances, the statements 
are those requirements generally followed by most schools. 

In the tabulation of Minimum State Requirements that follows, the 
policies and practices relating to the use of the GED) test appearing at the 
bottom of each, were obtained, for the most part, from a survey made in 1946 
by staff officers of the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 
of the American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. These separate 
state accounts of the use of the GED test for evaluating service experiences 
toward diploma credit represent current practices. 

A publication, Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Education 
for the Evaluaton of Service Experiences and USAFI Examinations, was pub- 
lished by the Commission and free copies were distributed to all State Depart- 
ments of Education for redistribution to secondary schools. It is organized by 
states with information for each state classified under three major divisions: 
“Recommendations Concerning Acceptance of Service Experiences for Credit 
toward a High-School Diploma,” “Recommendations Concerning Tests of 
General Educational Development,” and “Official GED Testing Centers Ap- 
proved by the State Department.” This publication should be used by school 
administrators in counseling veterans who come to them regarding credit 
for their educational experiences in the Armed Forces. If a copy of the publi- 
cation has not been received, inquiry should be made to your own State De- 
partment of Education. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ENGLISH TEACHERS CONVENTION AT ATLAN- 
TIC CITY.—English for These Times is to be the theme for the Thirty-sixth An- 
nual Convention of the National Council of Teachers of English which meets this 
fall in Atlantic City, New Jersey, over the Thanksgiving holidays, November 28, 
29, and 30. Dr. Helene W. Hartley of Syracuse University, the Council president, 
announces that the purpose of the meetings is “To consider as realistically as pos- 
sible the place of English instruction in education for these times; and to weigh, 
for all levels of instruction, the means and the material appropriate for our use in 
meeting specific issues and problems of our day.” 

The meetings open Thanksgiving evening with the topic “The Challenge to 
English Instruction” with three addresses by outstanding speakers presenting 
three different points of view. Friday will be spent in considering “Plans and Pro- 
posals” and “The Response of the Classroom.” Section meetings will be held in 
which are presented concrete ways and means and demonstrations for meeting 
some of the educational problems of the day through English instruction. Among 
the problems to be considered will be—The Intergroup Problem, The International 
Problem, Understanding Our American Heritage, Fostering Individuality, Devel- 
oping Skill in the Arts of Communication, Cultivating a Sense of Values, Educa- 
ting Adults, and Training Teachers of English. Saturday will be taken up with 


special meetings for the sections on elementary schools, secondary schools, and col- 


leges. 

Leaders of the meetings include President Leonard Carmichael of Tufts Col- 
lege; William 8S. Gray of the University of Chicago; Dora V. Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Max J. Herzberg of Weequahic High School in Newark, New 
Jersey; J. Conrad Seegers of Temple University; Irving C. Poley of the Germar- 
town Friends School; Mark Neville of the John Burroughs School in St. Louis; 
Thomas C. Pollick of New York University; and John Mason Brown, the critic. 
It will be noted that some of the above persons were contributors to the publica- 
tion “The Emerging Curriculum in English in the Secondary School,’ Bulletin 
136 published by The National Association of Secondary-Schoo] Principals in 
February, 1946. 

For further information it is suggested that those interested get in touch with 
the publicity committee, Leon C. Hood, chairman, 61 Lafayette Avenue, East 
Orange, New Jersey. He has application blanks for room reservations. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR SCHOOLS.—The U. S. Office of 
Education has announced that procedures making it possible for educational in- 
stitutions in all States to have an equal opportunity in acquiring donable Navy 
property have been developed for schools and colleges. These procedures were 
jointly developed by the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, and the 
Navy Department. State Educational Agencies for Surplus Property will supply 
information to educational institutions regarding property available for donation 
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by the Navy and supply them with detailed procedures to be followed when ap- 
plying for such property. 

Under the Navy Donation Program, it is expected that more items appropriate 
for schools and colleges will be made available. These items will help meet the 
present critical needs of schools and colleges. Items which may be donated by the 
Navy are certain types of (1) machinery, mechanical equipment, and tools for use 
in courses of vocational training for manual trades and boats and boat equipment, 
and (2) airborne electronics and radar equipment for use in aeronautical courses 
if not used in actual flight. This latter equipment is obsolete for Navy planes, but 
is good for training equipment in the classroom. The only costs to educational in- 
stitutions for this property will be the packing, handling, and shipping charges. 


Under the newly developed procedures, donable Navy property will be screened 
by a field representative of the U. S. Office of Education or properly accredited 
assistant in a State. The Navy will freeze the selected property for a 15-day pe- 
riod, pending the receipt of applications from educational institutions. The State 
Educational Agency for Surplus Property in each State will be notified of the 
State’s allocation and will notify schools and colleges regarding property avail- 
able. As soon as an educational institution receives notice regarding donable Navy 
property available, it should make application for any items desired. A sufficient 
description of the property to make it easily identified should be included on each 
application. Applications should also include the following information: (1) ap- 
plicant’s eligibility certification symbol indicating that it is a nonprofit school, 
college, or university, (2) name of vocational or aeronautical course in which 
property is to be used, (3) indication that applicant has facilities and personnel 
for maintenance and use of donated property in continuing educational program, 
(4) shipping instructions and a statement that applicant agrees to pay all pack- 
ing and shipping charges, (5) a list of property previously received or known to 
be en route from Army, Navy, or War Assets Administration under donation pro- 
grams since January 1, 1944, 

The field representatives of the U. S. Office of Education in co-operation with 
the State Educational Agencies will approve applications of schools eligible to re- 
ceive donations and forward the applications to the appropriate Naval helding 
activity. Educational institutions will be notified of the date the property is to 
be shipped, and the cost of packing, handling, and shipping. 


INFORMATION ON THE UNITED NATIONS.—The Department of Public In- 
formation of the United Nations has—ever since it was established—had a very 
definite impression of the enormous interest in the United Nations, its organiza- 
tional set-up, its problems and activities, manifested by youth and educational 
people, both in the United States and in tae rese of the world. One proof of this 
interest is the fact that among the queries reaching the Public Inquiries Section 
of the Department, the ones from the “teachers-students” group are by far the 
most numerous. The Department of Public Information of the United Nations is 
acutely aware of the need for satisfying the curiosity of youth about the United 
Nations and, if possible, for further maintaining and stimulating its interest. 
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In order to establish a better and more regular contact with teachers and stu- 
dents, the Department of Public Information has set up a special Educational Sec- 
tion which will act as a clearinghouse for information on the United Nations, its 
organs and the specialized agencies brought into relationship with the organiza- 
tion to schools, individual teachers, and students, give advice for educational pur- 
poses, and be a receptacle for suggestions as to what further steps might profitably 
be taken by the Department of Public Information to spread knowledge in schools 
about the aims and activities of those international bodies. Recognizing the emi- 
nent services rendered to the course of human understanding and international 
relations by the educational press in the United States, the Educational Section 
of the Department of Public Information is extremely interested in having the co- 
operation of this press in the information work it undertakes. 

To discuss ways and means of how such a co-operation between the Depart- 

ment of Public Information and the educational press should be best established, 
meetings of a number of representatives of this press and representatives from 
the U. S. Office of Education and the National Education Association were held 
under the presidentship of Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Public Information. The discussion made clear that a definite wish to present 
United Nations events, as well as analyses of the functioning of its different or- 
gans, specialized agencies, etc. existed among the group present. Consequently, it 
was decided that the Department of Public Information should furnish regular 
information—to whichever of these educational magazines and papers have facil- 
ities for covering United Nations news—about available source material. Part of 
this material (stencilled papers, releases, etc.) will be supplied free of charge 
directly from the Department of Public Information through its distribution 
channels. However, printed material, such as the Journals of meetings and the 
United Nations Weekly Bulletin, is for the time being handled by the International 
Documents Service of the Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, New York. The demand for this material is extremely heavy and it has been 
the policy of the Department of Public Information to charge for it. Arrange- 
ments for subscriptions to the Weekly Bulletin may be made through this section 
or directly through the Columbia University Press. Schools desiring information 
should write to Dr. Olav Paus-Grunt, Chief, Educational Section, United Nations, 
Box 1000, New York 1, N. Y. 
A-BOMB SURVEY.—On June 29 the White House released the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey’s record of the extent of damage caused by the atomic 
bomb explosions in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. As a killer, one atomic bomb was 
nearly as effective as the 1,667 tons of explosives dropped by 279 planes in the most 
destructive raid on Tokyo, March 9, 1945. Gamma and other deadly rays and sear- 
ing heat, added to everything that a conventional high-explosive bomb could do, 
killed almost three and four times more persons to a square mile than the 1,667 
tons of incendiaries and high explosives. 

In Nagasaki, the mortality rate to a square mile was 20,000, while in Tokyo, 
on March 9, 5,300 persons died to a square mile. Total killed and missing from one 
atomic bomb were: Hiroshima, 70,000 to 80,000; Nagasaki, 35,000 to 45,000. The 
survey emphasized that “even more than the extent of the destruction from a sin- 
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gle concentrated source, is the unprecedented casualty rate from the combination 
of heat, blast, and gamma rays from the chain reaction.” 

One A-Bomb was able to obliterate 62,000 of the 90,000 buildings in Hiro- 
shima. The report said that the “overwhelming bulk” of American buildings would 
likewise crumble under an atomic explosion. The survey urged the United States, 
as originator of the atomic bomb, to lead in developing an international system to 
outlaw not only atomic war but all war.—Unite and Survive. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT WORK.—The Association 
has 29 departments. Among these are Elementary-School Principals, Secondary- 
School Principals, and American Association of Scheol Administrators. Among 
the 25 NEA committees and commissions are included the Educational Policies, 


Defense, and Safety commissions; Professional Ethies, Citizenship, Tax Eduea- 
tion and Finance, and International Relations committees. There are 14 head 
quarters divisions ranging from Accounts and Business to Research and Travel. 


All departments, committees, commissions, and divisions are geared into an inte- 


grated NEA program. 


POCKET BOOKS FOR TEEN-AGERS.—A radically new idea in book clubs went 
into operation in September, With the opening of the fall school term, a Teen-Age 
Book Club, under the direction of Martha Huddleston of Pocket Books, Inc., 1230 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y., offers its first list ‘of titles to high- 
school students throughout the country. For every month during the school year 
panels of students will select groups of their favorite Pocket Books from a list 
drawn up by a committee of distinguished educators and librarians “under the 
chairmanship of Max J. Herzberg, well-known author and Past President of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. Grouped to offer variety according to age 
and grade, the titles wili range from classics of world literature to the best of 
mystery and adventure stories. For every four Pocket Books bought during eacit 
four month period, students will receive a free dividend book. The TAB Club has 
been organized by Pocket Books as an outgrowth of their highly successful Teen- 
Age Book Shows, in which more than 150,000 students participated during the past 
school year, and as an answer to requests by librarians and educators that some- 
thing concrete be done to stimulate interest in reading among high-school stu- 


dents. 


FAT SALVAGE IS REALLY IMPORTANT.—-According to the Department ef 
Agriculture, one of the most acute shortages in the world today is in fats and oils. 
Not only are domestic supplies of fats and oils lower than they were a year ago, 
but this country is committed to supply 840 million pounds to the world pool to 
avert starvation abroad. 

Probably the most tangible contribution it is possible for Americans to make 
in this world food crisis is the accelerated salvage of used cooking fat. Obviously 
America’s fat salvage doesn’t feed starving people, but it does lessen both con- 
sumer and industrial demands upon fats and oils, and allows more food fats to be 
shipped overseas. When a housewife uses and re-uses her cooking fats, she makes 
less demand upon retail supplies of salad oils, lards and shortenings. When sie 
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turns her household grease over to the meat dealer for the use of industry, it 
means that pressure on edible fats is relieved. 

Because families with school children are the greatest users of fats and oils 
products, and because of the tremendous impact of messages brought home from 
school, the school can tell the story to its constituents. Our problem is a big one, 
for the Department of Agriculture tells us that half of the potential fat salvage 
of American kitchens is still untapped, and two-fifths of American housewives 


are not saving used cooking fat. 


U. S. SAVINGS BONDS.—The classroom aids, radio transcriptions, posters and 
film described below were especially prepared to aid teachers drive home the les- 
sons in personal and national money management*that students can learn through 
the School Savings Program. These new teaching aids are available free.to teach- 
ers Who request them from the U. 8. Savings Bonds Office in their state. Sugges- 
tions and comments from all over the country give evidence that there is a strong 
and growing interest on the part of teachers and school administrators in helping 
school children acquire the skills and attitudes as well as the personal economic 
benefits which may be gained through activities in a School Savings Program. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS 

Classroom Aids 

The School Savings Journal for Classroom Teachers, Vall 1946. The fall semester 
issue of the former Schools at War. A full-color front cover reproduction of 
“Thanksgiving” by the contemporary American artist Doris Lee, a full-color 
pictorial insert map of the U. S. and correlated social studies unit, study units 
for all grades, articles and pictures on the School Savings Program are in- 
cluded in its 16 pages. 

Teaching Mathematics Through School Savings. (For teacher use.) A Junior High 
School Study Unit, including information, activities, and problems for classes 
in Mathematics. 

Lessons in Budgeting. (For teacher use.) Junior and Senior High School Study 
Unit. Development of budgeting techniques, with discussion questions and 
projects for students. For use in regular or supplementary course in home 
economics or mathematics classes. Sample budget forms and bibliography. 

Booklets 

School Savings Handbook for School Administrators. The reasons for a permanent 
School Savings Program and tested methods of handling it. 

This Time It’s for You! (For teachers and working students.) Tells how the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan can be used to get you the things you really want. 

Play and Program Materials 

Look at Tomorrow. (Grades 4-9.) Aileen Fisher play about children whose plans 
for the future and activities in the School Savings Program make the tomor- 
row of the atomic age a brighter day. 

Pop! Goes the Weasel. (Play, grades 8-12.) Farm children teach their parents to 
fight inflation. 

What’s Wrong Here? (Grades 5-9.) A quiz game which corrects misinformation 
about Bonds. 
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Help Yourself. (Radio Seript, 15 mm.) A glimpse into 1956 convinces high-school 
students they should buy Bonds. 

Songs for the School Savings Program. (For student use, all grades.) Includes sev- 
eral patriotic songs and original parodies to familiar tunes. 

Radio Interviews. (5 min. spots, 16” platters, 3314 revolutions per min., any 
standard pick-up.) Two platters of interviews with famous sports personalities 
and two with famous women. Transcriptions are cut with only interviewees 
speaking. Script for interviewer included. 

Film 

America the Beautiful. (16mm., 20 min.) Technicolor travelogue showing re- 
sources of our country, its fields and streams, mountains and shores, cities and 
industries, with sound-track commentary. (Available about middle of Uct.) 

Posters 

Blueprint for Tomorrow. (18" x 26”). Full color poster with two children looking 
at plans for their future vacations. Includes chart showing sums accumulated 
in one to five years of weekly savings. 

Make Victory Secure, (18” x 26”). Full color flag poster. 

Growing Up Together. (1334" x 2114"). Full color poster showing how E Bonds 
grow in value. 

Mechanical Aids 

Stamp Day Reminder Card. (10” x7"). Reversible: “Stamp Day Tomorrow,” 
“Stamp Day Today.” 

Record of Ownership. (For teacher and student use.) Folder for safe listing of 
serial numbers and dates of Bonds purchased. 

Award 

School Savings Charter. Issued to schools which enroll in a permanent School Sav- 

ings Program. 


State Savings Bond Offices 
2027 Comer Building, Birmingham 3 


Alabama 
Alaska 300 Federal Building, Juneau 
Arizona 215 New Post Office Building, Phoenix 


Arkansas 101 Old Post Office Building, Little Rock 
California (Northern) 745 Monadnock Building, San Francisco 5 
California (Southern) 621 8S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 
Colorado 719 Equitable Building, Denver 2 
Connecticut 36 Pearl Street, Hartford 3 

Delaware 1064 Hotel duPont Building, Wilmington 99 
District of Columbia 612 Washington Building, Washington 5 
404 Federal Building, Jacksonville 1 


Florida 

Georgia 1202 C&S National Bank Building, Atlanta 3 

Hawaii Federal Building, Honolulu 2 

Idaho 634 Idaho First National Bank Building, Boise 

Illinois 300 Bankers Building, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 
Indiana 832 Illinois Building, Indianapolis 4 

lowa 800 Walnut Building, Des Moines 8 

Kansas 208 Federal Building, Topeka 60 


Kentucky (Eastern) 808 Second National Bank Building, Ashland 
Kentucky (Western) 510 Republic Building, Louisville 2 


Louisiana P, O. Box 83, 512 Pan American Building, New Orleans 6 
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Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Vinnesota 
Vississippi 
Missouri 
Vontana 
\Vebraska 
Verada 

Vew Hampshire 
Vew Jersey 
Vew Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
\orth Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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233 Post Office Building, 125 Forest Avenue, Portland 3 

601 Maryland Trust Building, Baltimore 2 

79 Milk Street, Boston 9 

1702 United Artists Building, Detroit 26 

510 Northwestern Bank Building, Minneapolis 2 

P, 0. Box 747, 526 Federal Building, Jackson 106 

Post Office Building, Jefferson City 

28 Union Bank Building, Helena 

636 World Herald Building, Omaha 2 

150 North Virginia Street, Reno 

77 Market Street, Manchester 

972 Broad Street, Newark 2 

101 Federal Building, Albuquerque 

1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York City 20 

P. O. Box G-2, 204 Sutton Building, Greensboro 

Neirling Building, 10814 First Street East, Jamestown 

536 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14 

202 Drew Building, Tulsa 3 

1006 American Bank Building, Portland 5 

21 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7 

1608 Industrial Trust Building, Providence 3 

Farm Credit Administration Building, 1401 Hampton 
Street, Columbia 29 

305 Federal Building, Sioux Falls 

330 Third National Bank Building, Nashville 3 

Room 212, 8th Service Command Building, Dallas 

Room 362, Union Pacifie Annex, 19 W. South Temple 
Street, Salt Lake City 1 

Hotel Van Ness, Burlington 

214 North Fifth Street, Richmond 19 

459 Federal Office Building, Seattle 4 

608 Security Building, Charleston 1 

Room 630, 735 North Water Street, Milwaukee 2 

501 Federal Building, Cheyenne 


SAFETY EDUCATION CONFERENCE.—*Full enjoyment of life, free from un- 
necessary hazards and accidents, must be the aim of expanding programs of safety 
education for high-school youth.” With this objective in mind, three safety- 
minded branches of the National Education Association recently formed a joint 
committee to study the problem of safety education in the secondary school and te 
recommend a program of action. Representatives of the National Commission on 
Safety Education, the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; and the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, all of 
the National Education Association, gathered at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, 
the week of July 22-27 to formulate plans which will answer the crying need of 
school people for practical and usable material in the safety field. 


Realizing that too much emphasis in the past has been placed on acquirement 
of knowledge of safe practices rather than upon skill in performance, motivation, 
and proper attitudes toward safety, the committee outlined a program pointed 
toward more abundant, efficient, and skillful living as a goal for future safety 
instruction. Members of the Conference were agreed that a successful accident 
prevention program in any secondary school depends primarily upon development 
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of interest in the program—a firm conviction on the part of students, administra 
tors, faculty, and community that safety makes for more enjoyable, efficient, an‘ 
economic living. Other factors upon which success of the program depend, Con- 
ference members said, are: (1) awareness on the part of the administrators of re- 
sponsibility for planning and executing successful programs of accident prevention 
and (2) working co-operation between administrators and faculty members, Be- 
cause little safety material of a practical nature has yet been produced by school 
people in the field of health, physical education, and recreation, the safety com- 












mittee gave this field major emphasis. 
Outcome of the Conference will be publication of two bulletins, one dealing 


with administrative problems of the high-school safety program, the other out- 
lining a safety program from the viewpoint of the health, physical education, and 
recreation teacher. The administrators’ bulletin will define the philosophy behind 
safety education, give specific suggestions for the administrator in implementing 
the program, and suggest methods for evaluation. The teachers’ bulletin will cover 
organization, fact-finding, and leadership controls; relationships between physical 
education instructors and others; use of community agencies and consultants; 
















and pupil participation and planning. 


UNITED NATIONS ESTABLISHES A SECTION FOR EDUCATIONAL SERV- 
ICES—In view of the tremendous interest manifested by American youth, in every 









aspect of the United Nations, its activities and problems, the Department of Pub- 
lie Information of the United Nations feels that everything possible should be 
done to maintain and further encourage this interest through facilitating access 
to information about the United Nations to colleges, schools, teachers, student 
groups, ete. For this purpose, an Educational Section has been set up within the 
Department of Public Information. This section will serve as liaison with Boards 








of Education, curriculum committees, particular schools and colleges, individual 
teachers and students. It will give information regarding material (of any type) 
available and suitable for the purpose stated. It will advise on possibilities for in- 
tegrating United Nations news in the regular curricula, and if wanted, help in 
furnishing answers to teachers dealing with special United Nations problems not 
covered specifically either in available printed or stenciled school material or in 
the Educational Press. All correspondence should be addressed to Olav Paus-Grunt, 
Chief of the Educational Section, Box 1000, New York City 1, who—in case some 
very technical questions are asked or detailed information about visual presenta- 
tion materials, etc. is wanted—will refer the query to the proper section. 












PLAYS FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK.—Two plays have been made 
available for American Education Week programs by the NEA. The one for elemen- 
tary grades was written by Professor Solomon Simonson of Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, It is entitled The Circus or the Jungle and symbolizes 
the need of co-operation among the nations. The junior and senior high school 
play, America—Unlimited, was written by Lydia Ickler of the Philadelphia schools. 
It features the brotherhood theme. These plays are appropriate for use during the 
entire school year. Order direct from the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixtenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. for 25 cents each. 
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UNESCO MONTH.—October 28-November 30, 1946. UNESCO MONTH will be 
celebrated at the time the General Conference of UNESCO is in session. The first 
meeting of the General Conference is expected to be held this year in Paris, early 
in November. Aims of UNESCO MONTH are to emphasize that mutual under- 
standing among peoples contributes to peace and security; and to show how 
UNESCO can help promote mutual understanding among peoples. Libraries might 
well prepare displays on UNESCO and on understanding other peoples and offer 
information services relating to UNESCO to all local groups. Schools themselves 
might stress UNESCO in American Education Week, focus attention on the need 
to understand the common problems of humanity, and emphasize understanding 
of and appreciation of the cultures of other people. A Monthly Information Sheet 
is prepared and distributed by the Mass Media Branch, Division of Public Liaison, 


Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION.—A 20-year downward 
trend in accidents to children between the ages of 5 and 14 years has been reversed 
and accidental deaths are mounting. Top educators from all parts of the United 
States will meet to discover a way of stopping this upward trend October 7-11 at 
the 34th National Safety Congress and Exposition at Hotel Stevens in Chicago. 
There will be 12 school sessions on safety including four general sessions in the 
afternoon. The morning sessions will be devoted to special group interests. Tuesday 
morning there will be a meeting on higher education, one on physical education 
and one on home economics. Wednesday morning will include sessions on second- 


ary-school problems and industrial education. On Thursday morning, a group in- 
terested in driver education and training, another group on safety engineers in 
engineering colleges and a third group interested in elementary schools will meet, 
All meetings will be under the direction of Dr. Wayne P. Hughes, Director, School 
and College Division of the National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


UNITED NATIONS TO PUBLISH NEW PERIODICAL—The United Nations 
Weekly Bulletin, first periodical to be issued by the United Nations, began publi- 
cation August 1, 1946. Designed to meet the demand for comprehensive and 
authoritative reports of the activities of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, the publication will provide an objective review of United Nations de- 
velopments together with factual background information, Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie and other prominent United Nations personalities will contribute 
especially prepared articles for the new periodical. Regular features will include 
full and accurate accounts of meetings and reports. There will also be “This 
Week,” chronological record of all United Nations happenings, a calendar of 
forthcoming events, a “Who’s Who” of international personalities and recom- 
mended reading lists. In addition, the Bulletin will contain charts, diagrams, and 


photographs. 

The first issues were published in separate English and French editions, with 
a Spanish edition to follow very soon. It is hoped eventually to produce the Bul- 
letin in many other languages. The magazine has a blue cover with the United 
Nations emblem on the front. On the back appears a full-page photograph. The 
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periodical is printed on good paper, 8 by 1014 inches, and comprises between 16 
and 24 pages. The publication is issued every Thursday and distribut‘on in North 
and South America is through the International Documents Service of the Colum- 
bia University Press, New York 27, N.Y. Arrangements are now in progress for 
world-wide distribution. The price in United States and Canada is 15 cents per 
copy, with an annual subscription rate of six dollars. Written and edited in a 
way aimed to interest the general reader, the Bulletin will also be designed to 
assist specialists such as doctors, lawyers, business groups, labor organizations, 
teachers, and students, who may be interested in one of the wide range of sub- 
jects covered by the different organs of the United Nations. 


















OVERTIME AND SICK-LEAVE PAY PROVISIONS FOR TEACHERS.—A 
surve made by the New Jersey Education Association during the school year 1945. 
46 reveals some interesting data. Only 27 of 205 school districts representing all 
counties in the state submitting data pay their teachers on a twelve-months’ basis, 
although several additional districts offer teachers the option of 12 payments. 
Paying teachers on a ten-months’ basis seems by far the more prevalent custom. 
Approximately 70 of the districts surveyed grant compensation to the athletic 
staff for overtime duties. Only 22 districts grant similar compensation to the 
numerous teachers who likewise spent extra hours in dramatic coaching, publica- 
tion sponsorship, club activites, public speaking, and radio activities. 












Only 15 of the districts grant more then 10 days sick leave per year, al- 
though several others report the granting of “indefinite” periods. More than 108 
school boards now permit teachers to accumulate unused sick-leave days. Many 
districts place no limit upon the accumulation, While 101 districts consider illness 
in family a legitimate, excusable cause for teacher absence, 165 districts permit 
absences because of a death in the family te be levied against the teacher’s sick 
leave account. A complete tabular presentation by school districts of this study 
is given in the May, 1946, issue of New Jersey Educational Review, pages 328-332. 
















ATOMIC ENERGY FILM.—The Princeton Film Center of Princeton, New Jersey, 
has announced plans for the immediate production of a 20-minute motion picture 
on the subject of atomic energy. A primary purpose of the film is to dispel cur- 
rent misconceptions concerning the peacetime uses of atomic power. The subject 
will begin with a definition of atomic energy and its derivation. A clear nontech- 
nical commentary and extensive animation will be used to give the layman a thor- 








ough understanding of the principles of atom smashing. Informative sequences on 
the atomic bomb, the question of control of atomic energy and feasible peacetime 
uses of such power will all be included. To insure widest possible use of the pic- 
ture, special studies to determine audience interests and preferences was made hy 
the research department of The Film Center. All factual material in the produc- 
tion will be thoroughly checked by authorities on atomic energy who live in 
Princeton, several of whom were directly associated with the Manhattan project. 
The picture will be designed to be of interest to film audiences of all types. Early 












Fall release is planned. 





“The Peak Colin 


PROFESSIONAL Books 

ADAMS, FAY. Educating America’s Children. New York: Ronald Press Co. 1946. 
506 pp. $3.75. This volume was written to aid elementary teachers in sensing 
and using the great potentialities of the classroom for educating America’s 
children. It is designed as a text on curriculum and methods of teaching and 
has as its purpose a clarification of the objectives, materials, and procedures of 
education on this level. The book should prove valuable to supervisors, admin- 
istrators, and parents concerned with understanding children as well as the 
problems they present to the teacher. 


AYDELOTTE, FRANK. The American Rhodes Scholarships. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1946. 208 pp. $2.00. This book is at once an historical record 
of the first and probably the best-known plan for international scholarships 
developed in this century, an interesting commentary on the educational sys- 
tem and student life of Oxford, a directory of all the Americans who received 
Rhodes Scholarships up to the time of publication, and—perhaps most impor- 
tant of all—a handbook for American university students intending to apply 
for Rhodes Scholarships. The author is intimately familiar not only with the 
objectives and procedure of Rhodes committee from the beginning but also 
with all the Scholars who have been appointed. He is thus able to write with 


authority of the way in which the ex-Rhodes Scholars have themselves oper- 
ated the machinery for the selections of candidates, and of the significance of 
the experience for the American student who is sent to Oxford. Eleven illustra- 
tions are included, and the Appendix contains the name, occupation, state, 
year, and Oxford college of each Rhodes Scholar, as well as other information 
of interest to those concerned either with higher education in general or with 
particular institutions or individuals. 


THE BACONIAN LECTURES, 1945. Iowa City: University of lowa. 1946. 121 pp. 
The Baconian Club of the University of Iowa was organized in 1885 and has 
operated in a progressively expanding program, in some form, without break 
until the present day. It is the oldest organization of the University devoted to 
frontline reports and discussions regarding the progress of learning within the 
various fields. As at present organized, the activities of the Club consist of ten 
lectures on the “Aims and Progress of Research”—the term “research” being 
used in the broader sense as including all forms of creative scholarship. The 
speakers are drawn each year from those areas in the University which are 
conspicuous for original contributions to the advancement of knowledge. 

The program which the Council has decided upon for this year and next 
year is “Global Trends in Research,” calling for a compretiensive outline in 
highlights classifying ‘the new techniques that now seem to be most promising 
for research by world leaders in the advancement of fundamental and verifiable 
knowledge. The ten research subjects covered in the 1945 series of lectures are 
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“Biological Sciences,” “Chemistry,” “History,” “Language,” “Economic Sci- 
ence,” “Applied Arts,” “Engineering,” “Psychiatry,” “Child Welfare,” and 


“Medicine.” 

BRAMELD, THEODORE, Minority Problems in the Public Schools. New York 16: 
Harper and Brothers. 1946, 274 pp. $2.50. Do the practices and policies in our 
publie schools develop good human relations which overcome race and religious 
differences? The author’s pioneering study of seven typical school systems 
gives objective data on this question. His is a probing analysis of how the 
American school system actually ticks in developing a program which reduces 
racial and cultural intolerance and prejudices. He reports upon American 
school administration in its social setting—influenced by the power and pres- 
sure structure of the modern community as well as by democratic ideals. He in- 
terprets the mechanics of administrative organization to show how intercul- 
tural policies actually develop. He describes the workings of such current school 
practices as the employment or rejection of minority group members as teach 
ers, the acceptance of or discrimination toward minority group children in 
extracurricular activities, the extent to which intercultural education is per- 
meating the curriculum and life of representative American schools. This report 
on seven educational Middletowns is the result of a survey conducted by the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education and four national education organizations. 
The book provides a yardstick for measuring school policies and practices use- 
ful to all educators and citizens concerned for democracy. 


CASWELL, HOLLIS, L. Editor. The American High School. New York 16: Harper 
and Brothers. 1946, 272 pp. $3.00. This is the eighth Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society. Its purpose is to analyze the status and needs of American 
youth, with particular attention to the contribution which the high school 
can make to their education and effective transition into adult life. The early 
chapters state the problem which emerges in comparing the requirements of 
youth to the offerings and results of typical high-school programs. This is fol- 
lowed by an appraisal of current efforts in high schools to meet the problem, a 
discussion of the changing curriculum, and numerous proposals for curriculum 
change in the immediate future. Attention is given to the training of teachers 
for tomorrow’s high schools and to problems of organization and administra- 
tion, not only at the local level but in relation to possible state and Federal 
support. The underlying constructive emphasis of the volume is upon the way 
in which we must come to grips with the challenge of making high-school edu- 
cation for all our youth fulfill its promise and our need. 

CROMWELL, G. E. The Health of the School Child. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co, 1946. 256 pages with 46 illustrations, $2.50. This book has been written 
with the child as the theme. The discussion centers around the needs of thie 
child while at school and methods of meeting those needs. In recent years but 
little has been written for the guidance of the nurse in the school. As a health 
education leader, few persons can make the type of contribution which a 
nurse can make when she understands both the school and the public health 
resources of the community in which she serves. It probably makes little differ- 
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ence Whether or not she understands her place within the school organization. 
The material in this book should give to the nurse a clearer understanding of 
how she functions in the school, of the school problems she must face, and a 
clarification of the responsibilities which others must assume. 


THE ESTABLISHED CAMP BOOK. New York 17: Girl Scouts. 1946. 310 pp. 
$2.00. This book replacing the former camping manual called Girl Scout Camps, 
which has been out of print for some time, tells the story of one of the oldest 
parts of the camping procedure, It pulls together practices and aids that 
have long been a part of the hundreds of established camps in Girl Scouting. 
The material has been compiled from conferences, camp reports, questions and 
answers, problems and needs of thousands of Girl Scout camping people who 
have made established camping possible for many thousands of Girls Scouts. 
Now, in its new form, with solutions of old problems and questions, and guides 
to help before new problems arise, it is directed especially to camp committec 
members and camp directors. 

The plan of this book is to present the development of an established camp 
chronologically, step by step, as faced by a committee in exploring needs and 
resources, through the acquiring of the camp and the actual operation. Com- 
mittees of already established camps will find the material a guide in evaluat- 
ing their present facilities and practices and in making future plans. 


GARRETT, E. J., and LAMARQUE, ABRIL. Man—The Maker. Size 8¥44x 11. 
New York: Creative Age Press, Inc. 1946. 116 pp. $2.50. This book is a picto- 
rial record of the important scientific developments the human race has 
achieved since the day man lighted his first fire: those things which have al- 
lowed him to alter or control his environment—the wheel, the boat, gunpow- 
der, steam, electricity, ete.—and the use to which these discoveries have been 
put. The book shows you what Man has done with his knowledge, both con 
structively and destructively, since the beginning of history; and it concludes 
with his miracles of today, radar and atomic energy. Modern man is not obso 
lete—no matter how hard he tries to be. Today there is still time to choose 
between a brilliant new beginning and a dismal end; man is still permitted 
to be the master of his own genius. The choice is his to make. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHER EDUCATION. Washington 6, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 1946. 296 pp. $2.00. This book is the last in the 
series of final reports issued by the Commission on Teacher Education. It 
represents the thinking of this body itself, a summary and official appraisal 
of its experience, and its own conclusions and recommendations. The book 
thus serves to place the developments described in greater detail in the pre- 
ceding volumes in relation one to another, and to provide a definite overview 
of the Commission’s entire program. Like all volumes in the series, however, 
and in line with its original terms of reference, the reports deal not with the 
results of formal research, nor yet with deliberate pronouncements, but 
essentially with the outcome of co-operative experience—the testing by group 
methods of educational theory and aspiration in actual everyday life. In this 
process a great many individuals and institutions shared as full partners. 
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PAUIMIER, HILAH, and SCHAUFFLER, R. H. Peace Days. New York 16: Doda, 
Mead and Co. 1946, 342 pp. $2.50. Included in this timely volume are poems, 
plays, prose selections, essay material, anecdotes and stories, speeches and 
sayings for the observance of the promotion of lasting peace and internationa] 
good will. The book is invaluable for teachers and librarians, for writers and 
speakers, and for all who are searching for the best that has been said and 
written on this most important subject. Contributors range from Whittier, 
Emerson, and Tennyson to Henry A. Wallace, Stephen Vincent Benét, and 
Melvin Tolson. Those responsible for the development of assembly and com- 
mencement programs will find it helpful. 


MIEL, ALICE. Changing the Curriculum. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
1946, 256 pp. $2.25. No one can trace the development of the school curric 
ulum down through the centuries without noting that important changes 
have occurred. Whether all of those changes have resulted in progress are not 
discussed in the book. The plain facts of the matter are that not enough prog- 
ress has been made. Changes have not occurred with sufficient rapidity nor in 
sufficient amount to meet a situation which all students of the culture today 
recognize: that cultural maladjustments within this industrial civilization 
are increasing at a frightening rate. Harry Elmer Barnes’ declaration that we 
stand today with our mechanical foot in an airplane and our social foot on an 
oxcart remains the most graphic description to date of our predicament. 


RAND, WINIFRED; SWEENEY, M. E.; and VINCENT, E. L. Growth and De 
velopment of the Young Child (Fourth Edition). Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co. 1946. 481 pp., with 63 illustrations. $3.00. In few fields of teaching have 
as many advances been made in the past twenty years as in the field of child 
development. These advances have occurred in the basic research, in the con- 
tent of subject matter, in teaching methods, and in the general viewpoint. 
When this book first appeared fifteen years ago, the child development move- 
ment was comparatively new. Medicine, nutrition, psychology, and education 
were opening their own avenues of investigation of child growth and devel- 
opment. There was little appreciation of the interrelatedness of the various 
aspects of growth. Within the past five years, the viewpoint has been shifting. 
Medicine, nutrition, physiology, psychology, sociology, and education are cc 
ordinating their findings. Intricately interrelated patterns of growth are be 
ginning to emerge. Understanding of the deep physiological and psychological 
needs of children is modifying the dogmatic tone of old precepts and is tem- 
pering the rigidity of application. This book attempts to include these changes 
in concept and practice in the child development field. The book has, in fact, 
been almost entirely rewritten. The rewriting has involved a new organization 
for a more logical and a better integrated discussion of the various pases cf 
child growth. Of even more importance is the greatly expanded discussion of 
the intellectual, emotional, and social development of the young child, an ex- 
pansion which has brought these aspects in better perspective with physical 
growth. The various phases of learning are fully covered as well as guidance 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School | (For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for ey ye Grooming-for-School charts in color, 


level.) “Exercise is Vital’’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?” student folders 
(including check sheets). 





DENTAL HEALTH 


classes and special material for hig 
school groups. 








PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School and College.) NEW 


NEW Teacher’s Manual; student leaf- 
lets. Also New Hand Care Programs. 


Good News...Free Teaching Aids 
to Better Health and Grooming! 


Many NEW pieces are 
included in this effective visual material. 
Send coupon today. 


wit THESE carefully planned aids, many 
teachers tell us, important grooming and 
health habits are so much easier to impress 
upon their groups. 
Your teachers won’t want to miss the ma- 
terial suitable for their particular groups— 
special teaching belps which can greatly sim- 


plify their programs. Included are new, 
sprightly leaflets for distribution...a newly 
prepared Manual which provides practical 
working outlines for all the programs listed 
above...and colorful wall charts represent- 
ing the up-to-date visual method of present- 
ing health principles. 

So check each of the programs now! Then 
fill out and mail the coupon at once...to 
enable the groups under your supervision to 
begin using the material this fall. 





r 
| 
Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. B-106, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
I prefer the following method for making this interesting, FREE 
health material available for use by my teaching staff: 
1 0 Attached is a list of teach- OR 2, O Send me copies of your catalog of free OR 3, oO Send me one set of the wall charts 
ers on my staff (with sub- teaching aids in quantity so that I can together with student pieces so I 
! ject caught and grade level) turn one over to each interested teach- can examine the material and de- 
| so that you can offer each er for ordering this material direct. cide on suitable quantities, 
| one the most helpful ma- Number of catalogs. 
terial direct. 
My staff consists of the following: 
Elementary Classroom Teachers (Grade 1-6) Health and Physical Education Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 





Home Economics Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 


cscsseeeeeee- Wocational Subject Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 
Deans and Counselors (Jr. & Sr. High School) 








School or 
RT OO ORES Te SRE SII icc tesisnnscdcelisongiiciaidiiael I ctesciesecectinscoteistnsnteenntosienneseess 
ND cei ciceicctebisinabiicicliesidsnasicanaiich steel sdeum i aintipinaseitthnesnsiticnepliainigapiaicbiiiatianbeighes DI ciaciartinnccreseenstnigeiiterrinn 
Total No. of SchOOIS.........c..ccccsosesssseve El y High School ...........000-ccccscc0sessssseseeee 
Total 
Grades cesbdelapetiailaipilaaten Enroll as essiisinsicccsttiamtinn High School BoyS................cc0cccpeeeeeees 


High School Girls.......... 
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in the unfolding of the child’s emotions and behavior. Careful attention has 
been given to the elements in the child’s background—the kind of home most 
conducive to his best development and the outside influence which will play 
upon his social growth. The residual impact of the war on the child through 
his family and social environment is indicated in appropriate places. 


"AN, W. C.: GWYNN, J. M.; and KING, A. K. Secondary Education in the 
South, Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1946, 281 pp. $3.00. 
This is the story of the rise and development of the public high school in the 
South over the past forty vears. It shows how educational leadership built up 
a secondary-school program in the southern states with the most meager re 
sources to begin with; how certain schools, public and private, pioneered to 
meet the economic, social, and cultural needs of youth; and how in very re- 
cent months, efforts have been put forth to make education in the South func- 
tion in direct relation to the human and natural resources of a region. 


Beginning with an historical account of the difficult economic and social 
situation out of which the high school emerged, this volume portrays the earl) 
twentieth century efforts at equalization of educational opportunity; the strug: 
gle to make adequate provision for rural as well as urban areas through con 
solidation, bus transportation, and state teacher-training requirements; ex- 
pansion of the curriculum to include agriculture; trade, and home economics: 
local and state-wide curriculum revision; the growth of high-school libraries: 
the evolution of the community school; achievements of the southern associ- 
ations in their experimental programs, the Southern States Work Conference, 
and workshops for teachers; the role of the private or independent school in 
southern education; and finally the development of ‘resource-use education” 
with its significant implications not only for the South but for the nation as a 


whole. 


STARR, MARK. Labor Looks at Education. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1946. 55 pp. $1.60. This annual Inglis Lecture for 1946 presents an 
over-all view of Labor’s attitude towards education; how it uses education 
to insure a better understanding among its group. It also points out the 
school’s part both through its teachers and its textbooks in seeing that its 
constituents have a keener and more accurate understanding of labor. The 


speaker makes e'ght specifie suggestions on what schools and textbooks should 


say about trade unionism. 


TABA, HILDA, and VAN TIL, WILLIAM. Editors. Democratic Human Rela- 
tions. 1946, $2.30. This Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Council for tli: 
Social Studies is the first book in intercultural education which brings to 
gether concrete illustrations of current promising practices. It is based on 4 
nation-wide survey to determine common characteristics of programs, to 
analyze critically outstanding strengths and weakness, and to discover ways 
of approach which hold promise for furtker development in the field of inter- 


cultural education, 

















RETIREMENT DAYS 


Can be Vacation Days! 





if you choose a Minnesota Mutual Retirement Income Bond to 
provide a pension or to supplement an existing one. This plan 
is favored by many educators who look forward to a comfort- 
able retirement. The contract is issued with or without life in- 
surance, whichever best suits your needs. For a saving of a few 
cents a day you can have the income you want to make your 
retirement days pleasant vacation days. 


Write for complete information, without obligation. 


THE CHARLES W. HACKNEY AGENCY 
THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
223 Investment Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 





















GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
AT LOW COST 
For members of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your pro- 
fession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of this Asso- 


ciation.* 

YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a clean-up fund, a 
fund to finance your boy’s or girl’s college education, or a fund to 
take care of that mortgage payment. 

YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but who will meet 
them if you do not live? 

Detailed informauon will be furnished 
upon request. Write to the ; 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


*For another objective that will be of interest to all educators, see the retirement 
plan as advertised above by the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
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THORPE, L. P. Child Psychology and Development. New York: Ronald Press Co. 
1946, 887 pp. $4.50. This volume presents the essential concepts, findings, and 
interpretations upon which an objectively derived child psychology must inevi- 
tably be based. Student use of research and clinical studies is facilitated by a 
careful selection of widely scattered materials from the scientific literature. 
Easy access is thus made possible to many important psychological investiga- 
tions which would otherwise be difficult to locate one by one, but with which 
some acquaintance is necessary for perspective and for breadth of understand- 





ing of child growth and development. 

The text is suitable for use in courses in departments of psychology and in 
schools and departments of education where applications are frequently made 
to formal schooling. Both selected quantitative materials and theoretical con- 
cepts dealing with such topics as emotions, intelligence, so-called instincts, 
dynamic needs, personality traits, and the like are included to provide review 
and a background conducive to a thorough knowledge of the subject. 

The point of view is one of broad organismic development which accepts 
the contributions of more than one school of psychology. This position might 
well be called patterned electicism. It is upon such a broad base that this 
comprehensive text, which utilizes a wealth of observational and experimental 
material from many sources, has been developed. In addition to a consideration 
of physical and mental] development, much attention is directed toward the 
child’s fundamental psychological needs, and the school and community con- 
ditions under which they may be realized. A thorough study of child growth 
and adjustments must also take account of the effects on the child’s mentai 
health and personality development of parental handling and other crucial 
home influences. Throughout this volume it is taken for granted that the per- 
sonal and social adjustment of the child at increasingly higher levels of devel- 
opment is to a considerable extent the central problem of child psychology. 


In addition to its formal classroom use, this book should be useful to psy- 
chologists and _ teachers-in-service, school administrators and supervisors, 
nurses, and social workers who are concerned with the problems of children in 
and out of school. It may also be used as a practical guide for parents who 
desire to rear their children in the light of modern knowledge, and as a hand- 
book for parent-teacher associations and other child groups. - 


WALLER, J. C. Radio, The Fifth Estate. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1946. 497 
pp. $3.40. In this book is a presentation of a highly complex agency which 
crucially affects the lives of almost the entire population. In its pages the 
layman will find himself introduced to a world of which he has commonly the 
most superficial and fragmentary impressions, while not a few persons en- 
gaged in the industry will discover in the book fresh and unfamiliar informa 
tion of value. 

As a text for young people desirous of entering one or another of the fiel:s 
of radio, the book should prove invaluable, shortening by months or even years 
the time ordinarily required to understand its scope and complications. 
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CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 
RENDERS A COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE 
1. It publishes only a distinctive type of test. Each test must: 


a. Reveal pupil difficulties snd needs 
b. Furnish all data in usable form 





c. Clearly explain the use of test results 
d. Include age or grade and percentile norms 


problems. 


its tests, write its educational bulletins, and conduct its research. 
4. It conducts a machine-scoring service for the benefit of schools 
which desire it. 


5. It maintains a psychological clinic for the testing, analysis, and 
counseling of individuals with ability, achievement, or personality 


problems. 


When you USE OUR TESTS AND INVENTORIES you are obtaining the finest 
products that expert technical service can provide. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard Los Angeles 28, California 





2. It provides a free consultant service on technical questions and 


3. It employes a staff of experts to select, develop, and validate 
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A SET OF 10 posTERS ON 
PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 
Size 17” x 22”. $1.50 per set. 


These posters, several in color, describe pictorially the necessity 


for a good educational program for all youth. 
This set of posters tells a complete story and is suitable for exhibi- 


tions, lectures, and general display. 
Send your order to the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Here one can learn about the different national forms for the administra- 
tion of radio, about the organization of American radio stations, large and 
small; about how the networks are put together and operated; about program 
planning: the work of script writers, announcers, studio producers, actors, 
musicians, and sound-effects men; about recordings; about time sales, station 
contracts, promotion and publicity about news gatherings and transmission; 
about religious programming; about radio in schools and colleges; about list- 
ener groups and methods of determining individual listening; about programs 
for women and for children; about forums and round tables; about the engi- 
neering problems of broadcasting, including control of radio traffic on tele- 
phone wires; about regulations and their enforcement in compliance with Fed- 
eral, state, industrial, and company requirements. In fact, no item of real con- 
sequence has been overlooked, and although conditions change from time to 
time, and the coming of television and the increased use of frequency modula- 
tion will alter the picture in some respects, the basic factors set forth in the 
text are likely to hold valid for a long time to come. 

Radio is part theatre, part concert hall, part newspaper, part pulpit, part 
school, part forum—no other single medium serves so many and so divergent 
purposes; none exercises potentially so tremendous an influence upon the 
thought and feeling of millions of people. This book is an admirable introduc- 
tion to all this area of human activity, and should greatly improve the public 
understanding of the important issues involved. 


WARD, HAROLD. New Worlds in Medicine. New York 16: Robert M. McBride 
and Co., 200 East 37th St. 1946. 707 pp. $5.00. This is the story of modern 
medicine in peace and at war. It is the drama of the great Art of Healing as 
we have come to know it in our day, and as it is told for us by more than 
thirty of the country’s leading men of medicine and science. Above all, it is a 
many-sided record of human courage, patience, resourcefulness, and achieve- 
ment in extending the frontier of man’s conquest of nature in her least admir- 
able forms of pain, suffering, degeneration, and disease. 


You may read here how the clinical pathologist works anonymously to save 
lives; how the physicist, with X-rays and cyclotrons, has provided the doctor 
with powerful new weapons; of the new triumphs in bacteriology, surgery, 
endocrinology, nutrition, and psychiatry. Conspicuous in the dramatic pano- 
rama are such grim problems as cancer, old age, epidemic, and mental disease, 
while, like an undertone of artillery, come the stories of medicine in World 
War IIl—on land, at sea, and in the air. 

Stirring though their narratives may be in and of themselves, they are even 
more significant because ef the growing emphasis they place upon the physi- 
cian’s obligation to society at large. For doctors, too, are increasingly the re- 
lentless enemies of the condition out of which come war, poverty, insecurity, 
and reaction. In this book, each, after his own fashion, tries to tell how the 
great ideals of Hippocrates in the fifth century before Christ are faring in this 


twentieth century. 
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FORECASTING COLLEGE 
ACHIEVEMENT 


A Survey of Aptitude Tests for Higher Education 


PART I 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
IN THE MEASUREMENT 
OF ACADEMIC PROMISE 


Albert Beecher Crawford 
and 
Paul Sylvester Burnham 


311 page, 24 Tables, 12 Figures, 
$3.75 


Available through your bookstore 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 


The normal problems of admission to col- 
leges and professional schools have become 
unusually complicated by current pressures 
from young veterans seeking educational 
benefits under the “G. I. Bill.” Hence this 
authoritative survey (Part I of a three-volume 
series) is especially pertinent. The authors be- 
lieve that differential scholastic aptitude test- 
ing is particularly important at the beginning 
college level, so that students now in high 
school, and especially college matriculants 
from the Armed Forces, can best utilize 
their most appropriate educational opportu- 
nities. Valuable to all educators and personnel 
counselors. 














Has your Student Council 
affiliated with the 
National Association of 
Student Councils? 


New 
McGraw-Hill Texts 














CHEMISTRY FOR OUR TIMES 


If not, fill out the blank on the last 
page and mail it and your fee immedi- 
ately. You will receive by return mail 
three Student Council Handbook plus 
two subscriptions to SruDENT LIFE 








PLANNING FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


Order your copies now from the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


25 cents a copy 





Weaver and Foster 
ECONOMICS FOR OUR TIMES 
Augustus H. Smith 
AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 
William H. Crouse 
SO YOU WERE ELECTED! 
(Student Leadership) 
Bailard and McKown 
WORKBOOK IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Shriver L. Coover 
YOUR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 
Paul H. Landis 


Write for detailed information 














McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 W. 42nd St. N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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ATTENTION SCHOOLS 


Enroll riow in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1946-47 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


iS ££ § SE ee ee wif 
Name of School 





Address for Student Life* 


Street City or Town 





Name of Sponsor of Student Council 
Address for Student Life* 


Street City or Town 


Annual rates of membership are based on size of school enroll- 
ment. Fee includes enrollment of the Student Council of the school 
and the faculty Sponsor of the Student Council. The faculty Sponsor 
and the Student Council will each receive a monthly copy of Student 
Life during the membership year. Three handbooks, The Student 
Council in the Secondary School, Student Councils at Work, and 
Student Councils Co-Operate, will also be mailed on receipt of your 
membership dues. 


L (large)—1,000 or larger $5.00 

M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 4.00 

S (small)—less than 300 3.00 
Enroll now and membership will be paid up until June 30, 1947. 
School Enrollment this year 


Membership fee enclosed 


*Monthly copies of Student Life will be sent the Student Council 
of the school and the faculty Sponsor of Student Council until June 30, 


1947. Enroll now. 


Principal 
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